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Who is this chap “Guest Ivory”? He seems to be on the job, getting 
after Dirt all the time. You said it—Guest Ivory is getting into more 
and more Marine soap boxes every day. Marines are beginning to appre- 
ciate the fact that in Guest Ivory they get as good a cake of toilet soap for 
a nickel as many have been buying for a dime and more. Why pay extra 
for fancy smells and colors in a cake of soap when they don’t mean any- 
thing? \ pure white toilet soap doing its work of cleansing without injury 
to the skin—That’s Guest Ivory. At the post exchange. 


$10.00 CASH PRIZE! . 
99 i % PURE | 





Each month to the reader who submits the 
best idea for a new cartoon situation for Procter rs ' 
and Gamble Products. or the best reason why 
' 


he uses Guest Ivory Soap. Submit as many as PROCTER & GAMBLE Co. 


you wish to BeVier & Co., distributors for 


Procter & Gamble, 54 Franklin St.. New York CINCINNATI 


Cuity 
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A Prince There Was 


Over-generous spending rather than royal blood has brought to many the tithe of “Prince.” 


But the Kings of Commerce, not so strange to say, were seldom “princes” in their youth 


Far better that you should be a real power later than a “prince that was.” 
regular saving makes you heir to your own capabilities. 


Svystemate 


lake ten minutes today to open an account here 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


Downtown Bank Resources over West End Branch 
900 F Street $16,000,000.00 618 17th Street 


Washington, D. C. 
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SUCCESS MUST BE BUILT ON SOMETHING REAT 














Chesterfield has earned its 


present position among the 
worlds cigarettes on taste alone 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM SANTELMANN 


For over a quarter of a century as Leader of the 
Marine Band, Mr. Santelmann has led it in many 
important engagements of national and international 
importance. He is a composer of notable talent and 
ability. The Band, under Mr. Santelmann, has played 
for Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, 
Harding and Coolidge. Under his direction the Band 
has furnished music on many occasions when visiting 
royalties and other high dignitaries were present and 
at ceremonies of great historic importance. In rec- 
ognition of his valuable services to the public, he has 
received a number of diplomas and decorations, 
among which are diplomas from the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition in Omaha, the Buffalo Exposition, 
and the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis. 
He has also received a Degree of Doctor of Music 
from the George Washington University. 

Besides the various official engagements, Mr. San- 
telmann has taken the Band on many successful con- 
cert tours throughout the country, covering practi- 
cally every State of the Union. 


There are certain commands of the Marine Corps 
which have post or regimental bands authorized by 
the Major-General Commandant. There is always a 
need for qualified musicians for these bands which 
are allowed specialist ratings. Those men who are 
rated specialists receive extra compensation. 

















SOLOISTS WITH THE UNITED STATES MARINE BAND 


A.eert E. Bennert, Trombone Apvo.pne Serer, French Horn Peter A. Hazes, Euphonium Rosert E. Ciarx, Trombone 
Aucust Priecer,Saxuphone ArtuurS. Wirrcoms,Comet W.D. Kierver, Bells& Tympani Joun P.Warre,Comet Franx Wiaurrznat ser, Saxophone 
Suvio Onorry, Oboe Crayton Linpsay, Flute Emm Rapa, Clarinet Henry Weser, Clariner Stecrriep Scuarsau, Bassoon 


Herman Horrman, Violin Taytor Branson, 2nd Leader and Concertmaster F. A. Mueuzer, Cello Henry C. Strepnan, Violin 
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Three 


THE WORLD FAMOUS MARINE BAND 


By FREDERIC J. HASKINS 


Shortly after November 10, 1775, when Continental Con- 
gress said, “Let there be Marines,” Benjamin Franklin, in 
Philadelphia, saw on the drums of the Marines recruiting the 
regiment authorized a rattlesnake, and under it the motto, 
“Don’t tread on me.” That motto survives today on the drums 
of our Marine Corps, and those drummers and fifers were the 
forerunners of the famous United States Marine Band. 

Of the thousands of people who were captivated by the 
music of the Marine Band as it marched down Pennsylvania 
avenue at the head of the second division of the inaugural 
parade on March 4, 1925, only a few knew that an hour or 
two before the parade started the historic organization had 
been in danger of going out of existence. 

The last bill signed by President Coolidge before he went 
to the east portico of the capitol to take the oath of office was 
the omnibus bill, and it was the signing of this bill which 
saved to the Nation the oldest musical organization in Amer- 
ica. And one of the greatest military bands of all time. 


It came about in this way: Two Dy ae ago Congress enacted 
legislation giving the Marine Band increased pay and emolu- 
ments, which it was thought 
were due to its members by rea- 


thirty-two drums and fifes,” and for 127 years, 1798 to 1925, 
the band has been a national institution. 


First Open-Air Concert 


It was soon adopted by the city of Washington, by the 
President and by Congress. It gave its first open-air concert 
in August, 1800. It was the only band of a public nature 
that Washington had until 1830. During his years in the 
White House President Jefferson fostered the band and was 
in many repsects the patron saint of the organization. 

It made its official debut as the White House Band when 
President Adams received on New Year’s Day, 1801. It was 
the strains of the Marine Band that ushered in the first 
inaugural ball on the evening of March 4, 1809, when James 
Madison became President. The band played in honor of 
Jefferson as the latter entered “Long’s Hotel,” where the ball 
was held. Later in the evening when Madison entered with 
Dolly Madison on his arm, the band struck up “Madison’s 
March.” Since Jefferson’s day it has played at every inaug- 
uration when that ceremony poe sane for the presence of a 

and. 
Short, scarlet coatees, faced 





son of their national service and 
the high artistic standard they 
had achieved. This increased 
pay was held up under a ruling 
of the controller of the Treas- 
ury. In the meantime there was 
hardly a single member of the 
band who had not received offers 
far more lucrative than the gov- 
ernment pay—even under the 
most liberal interpretation of 
act passed by Congress. Enlist- 
ments were expiring and only a 
stalwart “esprit de corps” pre- 
served the Marine Band from 
disintegrating. 

In the omnibus bill Congress 
re-enacted the old legislation, 
but in such a way as to eliminate 
the technicality on which it had 
been invalidated. A bare hour 
before the inaugural parade 
started the members of the band 


service. 





My Dear Captain Santelmann: 


As a little testimony of my personal sentiment for the 
Marine Band, and for yourself as its lon 
I am sending herewith some White House flowers in rec- 
ognition of the quarter centennial anniversary of the 
band as now organized. The Marine Band has earned 
for itself a unique place in the affections of the Ameri- 
can people, and of all branches of the national defense 

It has not only made a nationally important 
contribution to popularizing the best music, but b 
erosity and apparently untiring devotion to its art has 
won for itself a particularly high place in public regard. 
On this anniversary occasion, I want to express through 
you the assurance of my own participation in this high 
estimate of the organization, and my fullest measure of 
hope for a future of still more notable accomplishments. 


Very sincerely yours, din 


and edged with blue and gold, 
with high blue collar edged with 
gold and blue shoulder straps . 
ending in blue wings edged with 
gold, long blue scarlet striped 
pantaloons, brown round hat, 
turned up on the left side with 
black leather cockade, formed 
the uniform of the band at its 
formal debut. Each musician 
wore the black leather stock 
which gave to the Marines their 
historic sobriquet of LEATHER- 
NECKS. 

There have been few gala oc- 
casions at the White House in 
the last 100 years when the Ma- 
rine Band was not on hand. It 
has played at all important wed- 
at the White House, in- 
cluding those of Nellie Grant 
and Alice Roosevelt. It played 


time leader, 


'y gen- 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 








were advised that the bill giving 

them increased pay and back 

allowances had been signed by the President. It required no 
stretch of the imagination to understand why the band 
excelled itself on that day. 


A Washington Institution 


The Marine Band is as much a part of Washington as Rock 
Creek Park, the Library of Congress, the Washington Monu- 
ment or the Smithsonian Institution. It has been identified 
with the capitol since its foundation. It has been the band of 
the Presidents. Every President of the United States, with 
the exception of George Washington, has called for its serv- 
ices, and every one of them has patronized this unique organi- 
zation. In all probability George Washington listened to its 
fifes and drums when the Musics, as the early forerunners of 
the Marine Band were called, helped to sustain the courage 
of the Army at Valley Forge. 

On November 10, 1775, the Continental Congress authorized 
Marines, and when the recruiting for the Marines started, 
there came into prominence up in Pennsylvania a few drums 
and fifes who did yeoman ‘service in the recruiting of soldiers 
for the War of Independence. Years afterward Benjamin 
Franklin recorded the impression made on him by these 
“Musics.” He took particular note of the emblem on their 
drums. Some one had conceived the idea of a rattlesnake as 


a befitting coat of arms, and under it the injunction, “Don’t 
tread on me.” 
Marine Corps. 

In 1794 a new Navy was ordered by Congress, and four 
years later President John Adams approved a bill putting the 
Marine Corps on a permanent basis. With the organization of 
the corps there was created “a drum major, a fife major and 


Nowadays the band has the insignia of the 


at the first eee rolling on the 
White House lawn at the first 
7 children’s party during the 
presidency of Andrew Johnson. 


At Funerals of Presidents 


Also the band has been much in evidence on days of national 
bereavement. It led the long procession that mourned for 
President William Henry Harrison. It played the funeral 
dirge for Zachary Taylor and for Abraham Lincoln and ac- 
companied the body of James A. Garfield to Cleveland. At 
the funeral of William McKinley the band played his favorite 
hymn, and President Harding during his term in the White 
ay often requested it to play his favorite air, “Perfect 

ay.” 

The band had a place of honor at a great many historic 
scenes and incidents. It was present when President Lincoln 
made the famous Gettysburg address. Mr. Lincoln often 
expressed appreciation of the beneficial effect that the band 
had on the public morale during the darkest days of the Civil 
War. Realizing this, he insisted that its public performances 
should be continued and the outdoor concerts went on as usual, 
— the President often called on it to play at the White 

ouse. 


The first toast ever drunk in the President’s house was pro- 
posed by John Quincy Adams on September 6, 1825. It was 
Lafayette’s birthday and Lafayette himself was present at 
the banquet as the guest of the President and of the Nation. 
To the tune of “The Marseillaise,” by the Marine Band, the 
toast was drunk standing. When the Prince of Wales, after- 
ward Edward VII, was entertained at the White House for a 
week by President Buchanan, the band virtually lived there. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS MARINE 
BAND 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Has Had Fifteen Leaders 

From 1800 to 1925 there have been fif- 
teen leaders of the Marine Band. It at- 
tained international prominence under 
the leadership of John Philip Sousa, the 
“March King.” Presidents Hayes, Gar- 
field, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison and 
McKinley were Sousa’s warm personal 
friends and were counted among his most 
appreciated admirers. The present lead- 
er of the band, Capt. William H. Santel- 
mann, has had charge of it during the 
past twenty-five years. 

There is a false tradition which claims 
that the origin of the Marine Band lay 
in a group of kidnapped Italians. This 
tale has, in a small degree, withheld from 
the Marine Band a fair share of its glory 
as an American musical organization. 
“The music of a nation expresses its 
soul”; it “interprets its history, its re- 
ligion, its patriotism, and its social cus- 
toms, as do few single mediums.” In 
America the Marine Band has most aptly 
illustrated this. And there is no Amer- 
ican musical organization that has 
achieved more in that direction than our 
Marine Band. There is probably no 
organization that has exercised a more 
potent Americanizing influence than this 
band. Let is be said right here that 
the foundation of the Marine Band is 
American and not transplanted Italian, 
as the false tradition had it. It is an 
American growth in root as well as in 
branch. 

There is hardly a member of the band 
who could not today go out into civil 
life and get in a week what the Govern- 
ment pays in a month, but there is no 
disposition to do so. 

Major-General Commandant John A. 
Lejeune’s interest in the Marine Band is 
shown by his earnest efforts to secure for 
the handsmen adequate remuneration and 
rewards for their excellent services. His 
earnest recommendations to Secretaries 
of the Navy Edwin Denby and Curtis D. 
Wilbur resulted in the following provi- 
sions of an Act of Congress which was 
signed on March 4, 1925, by President 
Calvin Coolidge: 

“That the Band of the United States 
Marine Corps shall consist of one Leader, 
whose pay shall be $200 per month, and 
who shall have the allowances of a ser- 
geant-major; ten principal musicians, 
whose pay shall be $150 per month; 
twenty-five first-class musicians, whose 
pay shall be $100 per month, and ten 
third-class musicians of the Band to have 
the allowances of a sergeant; provided, 
that the Second Leader and musicians of 
the Band shall receive the same increases 
for length of service and the same en- 
listment allowance or gratuity for re-en- 
listing as is now or may hereafter be pro- 
vided for other enlisted men of the Ma- 
rine Corps; provided, further, that the 
pay authorized herein for the Second 
Leader and the musicians of the Band 
shall be effective from July 1, 1922, ana 
shall apply in computing the pay of 
former members of the Band now on the 
retired list and who have been retired 
since June 30, 1922; provided, further, 
that in the event of promotion of the 
Second Leader, or a musician of the Band 
to leader of the Band, all service as such 
Second Leader, or as such musician of 
the Band, or both, shall be counted in 
computing longevity increase in pay; and 
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INTERESTING SIDELIGHTS ON THE 
FAMOUS MARINE BAND 


Organized in 1778, and stationed at 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 

It was the first military band in the 
United States. 

The Marine Band has the distinction of 
being the first band to ever broadcast 
over the radio. Its weekly concerts are 
broadcasted over the entire country and 
are one of the features of radio programs. 

Messages of appreciation have been 
received from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

The Marine Band’s first outdoor con- 
cert was given in Washington on August 
21, 1800. 

The band’s first official debut was at 
the White House on New Year’s Day, 
1801. It has played at every New Year’s 
Day reception given there since. 

The band has visited every state in the 
union. 

Has played the funeral dirge of every 
President who died in office. 

Every President, with the exception of 
George Washington, has listened to its 
music. 

Was at Gettysburg when President 
Lincoln made his historical address. 

Played at the White House several 
times in honor of General Lafayette. 

Quartered at the White House during 
a visit of the Prince of Wales (late King 
Eward VII). 

During the War of 1812 helped main- 
tain public morale in Washington with 
its music. Several of its,;members took 
part in the battle of Bladensburg. 

Later a group of bandsmen rescued 
many important documents from the 
capitol after it was fired by the British. 

Capt. William L. Santelmann, its pres- 
ent leader, outranks any of his predeces- 
sors in point of service, having been a 
member of the band for over thirty-six 
years and its leader for a quarter of a 
century. 

Early in his career Captain Santleman 
saw the importance of orchestral train- 
ing even for players in a military band. 
Himself a violinist, he was the first to 
organize a symphony orchestra from the 
personnel of the band, insisting that 
every man should study a stringed in- 
strument. After many years of patient 
endeavor, he has seen this—a department 
of his own creation—grow to a very high 
state of musical excellence. 

John Philip Sousa, the famous band- 
master, was at one time an apprentice 
in the Marine Band and later its leader. 
being appointed in 1880. He later left to 
organize his own band. 

In an old order book of the Marine 
Corps of December 31, 1903, appears this 
interesting order to the band to play at 
the White House New Year’s reception. 
It reads: 

“Order: That the adjutant attend to 
the band’s being ready and in perfect 
order on Monday to go and be at the 
President’s by 12 o’clock.” 

W. W. Burrows, 
Lt. Col. U.S.M.C. 


Every member of this band is a master 
of at least two musical instruments. 
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provided, further, that hereafter during 
concert tours approved by the President, 
members of the Marine Band shall suffer 
no loss of allowances.” 

The legislation set forth in this little 
history has not described two interesting 
features which should be understood by 
those who join this most historic musical 
organization. The first of these is that 
after a certain length of service a mem- 
ber of the Marine Band is entitled to re- 
tirement with sufficient remuneration for 
his support. The second is that concern- 
ing membership in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, which is open to Marine Corps 
Bandsmen. In general, a Marine Bands- 
man, after having served a definite period 
(generally less than that provided for re- 
tirement) has the privilege of entering 
the Reserve at a proportion of his active 
service remuneration. Both of these in- 
teresting features require too much space 
to describe in a brief history like this, 
but the details of them can be ascer- 
tained from headquarters of the corps, 
the Marine Band, or the nearest recruit- 
ing station. 

In November, 1918, the Marine Band, 
which theretofore had been attached to 
the Washington Marine Barracks, was or- 
dered to be attached to headquarters and 
Lieutenant Colonel John W. Wadleigh, 
commanding officer of the barracks, re- 
ceived orders as its commanding officer. 
Colonel Wadleigh was succeeded in turn 
by Major Clayton B. Vogel, Colonel 
James C. Breckinridge and Colonel F. L. 
Bradman, the present commanding officer 
of the barracks and of the band. 





The following letter is one of a 
great many received by the leader 
of the Marine Band subsequent to 
their concerts which are _ broad- 
casted by WCAP at Washington. 
This one is of interest to us all, but 
to Lynch’s friends in particular, a 
it is from a Marine who has done 
his bit and done it cheerfully. 

January 1, 1926. 
My Dear Taylor: 

As I lay on my bed in this hospi- 
tal away up here in New York 
State, sick and all in with the T. B., 
I have heard you and the gang on 
the wire and will say that it brings 
good old times back to me when I 
marched behind you and the boys 
in the days of good health. 


Give my regards to all the boys 
and tell them that I am a good Ma- 
rine, even if I am down and out and 
have a bum chance of getting ove~ 
this; as you know the time will 
come when I will pass out of the 
picture, but I am always a good 
Marine. 

Well, again give my regards to 
the boys and tell them I am with 
them till the last. 


Good night and best of luck. 
WILLIAM LYNCH, 
Castle Point, N. Y. 


P.S.—Was Jimmie Lynch when 
you knew me. 
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MARINES AS DIPLOMATIC COURIERS 
A Story Of Stirring Experiences Of War Days 


On November 30th, however, I finally 
started on the last stage of my trip to 
Petrograd, in company with the King’s 
messenger, Major Scales, D.S. 0O., a for- 
mer British military attache in Petro- 
grad, who had been through the March 
revolution in that place. 

The trip from Stockholm to Hapa- 
randa, a small town on the Swedish side 
of the north end of the Gulf of Finland, 
was uneventful. There we had to de- 
train, load all our baggage on sleds, pass 
through the Swedish Customs, cross the 
Haparanda River, which was completely 
frozen over, in order to finally reach the 
town of Tornea, which was under Rus- 
sian control. Here I made my first ac- 
| gyre with the Russian soldier, in 
the exaggeratedly long, dirty, brown 
overcoat, and the grey fur cap with the 
small, oval badge bearing the revolu- 
tionary colors, pinned on the front. 

Both the British and the United States 
had a passport control officer stationed at 
Tornea to help their nationals either to 
enter or leave Russia. Our representa- 
tive, Lieutenant Kliefoth, U.S.A., had 
met me at Haparanda, having been noti- 
fied by wire from Stockholm that I was 
on the way. The ordeal of getting my 
passport viséed by the Bolshevik commis- 
saire was speedily finished, and I pro- 
ceeded to hire some moujiks (porters) to 
assist in transporting my baggage into 
the waiting-room of the railroad station. 

A delay of some six or seven hours per- 
mitted us all to partake of the scant 
fare the railroad restaurant offered. 
While I waited there, several former offi- 
cers of the deposed Czar’s army came in 
from the local garrison to have lunch. 
It was a decided shock to one accustomed 
to the traditions and tenets of the basis 
of all military discipline to see in actual 
practice the newly promulgated orders of 
the Soviet government regarding the in- 
tercourse between officers and enlisted 
men of the Russian forces. These orders 
were merely a continuation of the cele- 
brated General Order No. 1 issued by the 
first provisional government to the army 
the preceding March. It prescribed the 
total abolition of any saluting on the part 
of the soldiers to their officers, and also 
the removing of all insignia of rank. 

Seated at a table of the restaurant, 
near the solitary stove which pretended 
to heat the entire waiting-room, was the 
commissaire in complete charge of Tor- 
nea. He was a sailor from the disorgan- 
ized Russian fleet, whose crew, almost to 
a man, had revolted in March in conjunc- 
tion with the army. As these sailors were 
all confessed out-and-out communists, 
they were in numerous instances placed 
in official positions throughout the coun- 
try. As each of the officers came in he 
immediately walked up to the sailor-com- 
missaire, bowed, and shook hands with 
him. This I afterwards found to be the 
universal substitute for the former 
salute. 

In the late afternoon, the wife of the 
former commandant of the Tornea Fort 


By SERGEANT WILLIAM O’GRADY 
(1st Lieutenant, Gendarmerie d’ Haiti) 


Second Instalment 


came into the waiting-room. She was in 
complete mourning and was accompanied 
by two ex-Czarist officers. Lieutenant 
Kliefoth, who was very familiar with the 
Russian language, informed me that this 
lady’s husband, the former colonel, had 
on the previous day shot himself in de- 
spair at the grotesque military situations 
evolved by the revolution. 

About 7.30 P. M. we finally loaded our 
baggage aboard the Petrograd train for 
the usual 30-hour run. At the town of 
Tammersfors, Finland, the schedule 
called for a restaurant car being attached 
to our train, which would permit of our 
having at least one meal while en route 
to Petrograd... However, on our arrival 
at Tammersfors we found no car await- 
ing us. Instead we had the tragic news 
and some rather visible evidence of a 
summary execution of ten of the town’s 
most prominent citizens, who met their 
fate that morning at the railroad station, 
the temporary headquarters of the local 
commissaire and his troops. 

The train pulled out on its way with 
all hands in a somewhat thoughtful 
frame of mind. I attempted to get some 
sleep during the remainder of my jour- 
ney to Petrograd, and partially succeeded 
in doing so. In fact, I was actually asleep 
in my wagon-lit the next evening when 
the train arrived at a little frontier sta- 
tion called Bielostov, between Russia 
proper and Finland. Awakening at the 
noise and jolting of the train as it slowed 
down by the station platform, I arose 
and pulled aside the window curtains to 
peer out at the hurrying figures of the 
Red soldiers, who were entering the 
coaches for the purpose of inspecting the 
passports of all the passengers, to verify 
the visas. 

Major Scales and myself had adjoining 
compartments with connecting doors. We 
were simultaneously visited by two sol- 
diers who took our passports and, pre- 
sumably because they couldn’t read, car- 
ried them out to the commissaire himself, 
who was standing on the station plat- 
form. This official glanced at our papers 
and retired to his office. After a delay 
of some twenty minutes he returned and 
gave some orders to the engineer of the 
train. 

During this time we had noticed con- 
siderable commotion in either end of our 
carriage, and on stepping out into the 
corridor saw the other occupants clearing 
out with all their luggage and escorted 
by some of the Red Guards. They were 
later placed in some of the other car- 
riages. We were greatly surprised, then, 
to find that we and our carriage were 
being shunted down the line to a siding, 
some two hundred yards away from the 
station. There our car was detached and 
immediately boarded by three Red 
Guards with rifles and fixed bayonets. 
Several more guards, similarly armed, 
were stationed around the outside of our 
ear. This situation had developed so 
rapidly that we couldn’t even make a 
guess as to the reason for it all. 


We were made none the wiser when 
Major Scales stepped into the corridor 
and asked the nearest guard what the 
idea was. He informed us that we were 
both temporarily confined to our com- 
partments while the commissaire awaited 
further instructions from Petrograd. 
This said, the guard closed our compart- 
ment doors and locked them with a con- 
ductor’s key. Then the major and I set- 
tled down to some two or three hours’ 
earnest discussion of the whole affair. 
Our knowledge of the reasons for this 
rather summary action, however, was at 
this time very vague. It was not till 
after arriving in Petrograd that we were 
enlightened as to the Bolsheviks’ probable 
reasons for the course taken by them at 
this little station of Bielostov. 

We were kept thus confined till about 
noon the following day, at which time 
our compartments were opened and we 
were escorted in single file between a 
squad column of the guards, up the rail- 
road siding to the waiting-room. There 
our passports were scrutinized again and, 
after much discussion on the part of the 
officials, were returned to us. We were 
then permitted to return to our coaches, 
unattended by the guards. Our treat- 
ment all the way through this detention 
had been marked by courtesy on the part 
of the Soviet officials. 


About 2 o’clock in the afternoon a local 
train came in from Petrograd, which was 
only one hour distant. Our coach was at- 
tached to this train, and away we sped 
to our destination. We were met at the 
Finnish railway station by representa- 
tives of our embassies, who were some- 
what concerned at our delay in arriving. 
Mr. Sheldon Whitehouse, first secretary 
of the United States Embassy, was about 
to proceed to Bielostov to see for himself 
the situation, and render any assistance 
he might find necessary. 


I loaded all bags on one of the many 
droskys (Russian carriages) hanging 
around the station and, guided by an em- 
ployee of the embassy, drove there to de- 
liver my dispatches. After having done 
this and given the ambassador, Mr. David 
R. Francis, a full report on the Bielostov 
incident, I went to the house of one of the 
employees and proceeded to make up for 
the enforced fast which I had undergone 
since leaving Tornea. 

The following week was spent in view- 
ing the city in general, and in getting 
the passport visas required for my in- 
tended trip to Jassy, Rumania. 

Petrograd, in pre-revolution days, must 
have been an impressive and magnificent 
city. At the time of my arrival, however, 
it had lost most of its beauty, though still 
as impressive as ever. An air of chaos 
and uncertainty everywhere prevailed. 
The fine buildings which composed the 
greater part of the city were now in a 
dilapidated condition; windows were all 
broken; doors were scarred and battered; 
the wide streets were covered with snow 
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and trash of all descriptions, as the civic 
organizations for the maintenance of 
street cleanliness and sanitation had been 
disbanded several months past; disease 
was rampant. All these things, together 
with a great scarcity of food, cast an air 
of utter misery and hopelessness over the 
entire city. One of the most heart-rend- 
ing sights was to see shivering mothers 
and their ragged children standing for 
hours in a bread line at almost every 
other corner of the city blocks—standing 
there in the snow, with the temperature 
several degrees below zero—only to re- 
ceive, if they were lucky, a small portion 
of bread which looked more like chopped- 
up, pressed hay than anything I can, at 
the moment, imagine. 

In some parts of the city there was still 
some sporadic fighting between the Soviet 
forces and the remnants of some of the 
first er ey government adherents, 
though nothing to cause any alarm to the 
casual visitor, providing he was not in 
the immediate vicinity. All through the 
city, however, large lorries with cossacks 
manning machine guns raced at irregu- 
lar intervals. The walls of the principal 
buildings bore the marks of machine gun 
and rifle bullets—particularly those of 
the Winter Palace and the Smolny Insti- 
tute, then the headquarters of the Soviet 
government. The Winter Palace had 
also been bombarded from the River 
Neva by the Bolshevik man-of-war, the 
Aurora, and by the guns of the Sts. Peter 
and Paul fortress, which lay across the 
river, almost opposite the Palace. 

The “Fourstatdskaia,” the street on 
which the American embassy was situ- 
ated, had been the center of all the fight- 
ing during the second revolution. The 
embassy was left unguarded all through 
the most critical periods of this change 
of government. The only protection af- 
forded was that supplied by the members 
of the embassy staff themselves, who took 
turns in sleeping in the building at night, 
in spite of the fact that threats of vio- 
lence to the Ambassador and his staff had 
been received from several anarchistic 
bodies throughout the city. These 
threats, and rumors to the same effect 
from various other sources, caused a cer- 
tain amount of anxiety, but nothing of a 
serious nature materialized up to the time 
of the departure of the American Em- 
bassy from Petrograd to Vologda (a 
small town at the junction of the Trans- 
Siberian railway and the Moscow-Arch- 
angel railway, about 350 miles east of 
Petrograd). 

Toward the end of February, 1918, the 
entire embassy and the military mission, 
accompanied by the Chinese and the 
Japanese legation staffs, left the capital 
on a special train called “The Get-a-way 
Special.” The British, French, Belgian 
and Italian missions attempted at about 
the same time to get out through Fin- 
land and Scandinavia, but, as there was 
civil war between the Bolshevik and the 
Bourgeoisie elements all through Finland 
at this time, the only mission successful 
in getting through was the British. The 
others had to return to Petrograd, and 
later a the American Embassy at 
Vologda. 

I had arrived in Petrograd during the 
early stages of this unrest. Before prep- 
arations for my intended trip to Jassy 
(the ey capital of Rumania) 
were completed, the internal situation 
had become so disquieting that many of 
the families of the members of the dif- 
ferent embassies and legations were al- 
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ready (early December) leaving Russia. 
The wife and son of the counselor of the 
United States Embassy were among those 
about to leave for the United States via 
Christiania. The Ambassador, not know- 
ing from day to day when all lines of 
communication with the outside might be 
severed, was also anxious to get certain 
dispatches through to the States as soon 
as possible. Therefore, my plans were 
changed at the last moment, and I re- 
ceived orders from the embassy to leave 
the pouches destined for Mr. Vopicka, the 
United States Minister to Rumania, and 
to prepare to return with the counselor’s 
wife and his son to Christiania. 

Accordingly, on December 14, 1917, we 
left Petrograd for England, armed with 
a special permit issued by Trotzky. Our 
trip to Stockholm and to Christiania was 
without any special incident. At Chris- 
tiania, Mrs. Butler-Wright took a steam- 
ship for the United States, while I con- 
tinued on to Bergen, Norway. There I 
obtained passage on the Vulture, and, to 
be brief, arrived at London on December 
30, 1917, after an absence of some six 
weeks. 

On my return I had to make out a de- 
tailed account of all travel expenses and 
submit it to the embassy disbursing offi- 
cer for approval. In the matter of ex- 
pense, the embassies treated us very gen- 
erously. On the road our expenses were 
not limited to any particular amount. 
Technically we were supposed to keep 
within a limit of $5 per diem for subsist- 
ence. In actual practice, however, it was 
often found impossible to do so. When 
such occasions did occur, our bills were 
approved without question. In rendering 
our accounts, the changing of the many 
currencies back to their American dollar 
equivalent furrowed our brows for hours 
at a time, and caused the hotel to wonder 
what on earth had become of all the ink 
supplied our rooms. 

On my return from Russia, Driscoll 
and Sands went to Petrograd, followed 
about one week later by Baisden and a 
man named Christy. The latter, with 
two others (Henniger and Steele), joined 
from the States early in December, 1917. 
Franklin returned from Jassy, Petrograd, 
early in January. The other four couriers 
then at Petrograd were not so fortunate. 
They were ordered to remain there as 
guards for the embassy, special permis- 
sion having been obtained from Robert 
Lansing, the U. S. Secretary of State, 
in reply to the cabled request of the Am- 
bassador, Mr. Francis. These four men 
stayed with the embassy all through its 
trip to Vologda, thence to Murmansk, 
and eventually settled at Archangel, when 
the Ambassador decided to make that 
city his headquarters. They were per- 
mitted to return to England about April, 
1918, and resume their regular duties as 
diplomatic couriers. Their experience? 
while retained in Russia as special guards 
were many and interesting, but had bet- 
ter be left to them to relate at some 
future date. 

Another trip through Russia was 
mapped out for me in the latter part of 
January, 1918, with Jassy again as my 
destination. I went as far as Stockholm, 
where I received orders.to return to Lon- 
don. No other couriers were ordered to 
Russia from then on, the chaos in Fin- 
land not permitting passage through that 
country. Furthermore, the United States 
Embassy was at this time preparing to 
depart for Vologda; and so, during the 
following two or three months, I was oc- 
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cupied in making short trips to Paris and 
dinavia. 

In the latter part of May I left for 
Copenhagen, Denmark, and from then up 
to the latter part of September I trav- 
eled from one Scandinavian capital to 
another in company with Gy. Sergt. Paul 
Henniger, our trips ending at Bergen, 
Norway. At this point we made alter- 
nate connection with Driscoll and Frank- 
lin, who exchanged dispatches with us. 
Then they returned to England, while we 
went back to Copenhagen and Stockholm 
via Christiania. 

During this period I had several inter- 
esting experiences with escaping Allied 
prisoners of war; also, with some desert- 
ing German aviators, whom I conducted 
back with me to England. These latter 
men had flown from Berlin to Denmark 
in a late type of plane in company with 
Professor Nicolai, a notorious German de- 
featist, who had been imprisoned several 
times during the war for his anti-war 
propaganda. On his landing in Denmark 
he started a pro-Ally newspaper, and 
proved of some assistance to the Allies 
in their efforts to counter the pro-German 
forces in Denmark and Sweden. On our 
arrival in England the British Military 
Intelligence, in conjunction with our own, 
took charge of the two Bosh aviators. 
As to what became of them, or what their 
future history was, I am in entire igno- 
rance. 

I returned to England the latter part 
of October, and changed temporarily to 
the London-Holland run, remaining on 
this route till February, 1919. The cus- 
tom of premitting the different couriers 
to change from one route to another 
served to keep us from getting stale on 
any one run, and also enabled us to get 
intimate knowledge of practically all the 
European countries. 

In March, 1919, I, in company with 
Gy. Sergt. T. Baisden, started for Arch- 
angel, Russia, with dispatches and numer- 
ous sacks of war propaganda destined for 
the United States Embassy at Archangel. 
This trip proved to be one of the most 
interesting of my whole career as a diplo- 
matic courier. We proceeded via train 
to Hull, a city on the east coast of Eng- 
land, where we embarked on the H. M. 
T. Stephen, and sailed for Murmansk on 
March 18, arriving there on the 26th of 
the same month. 

We learned on our arrival that there 
was no chance of our traveling by boat 
to Archangel. We, therefore, proceeded 
to disembark in company with the vari- 
ous contingents of British, French, Italian 
and American troops which the transport 
carried. 

The United States mission representa- 
tive at Murmansk, First Lieutenant Bu- 
kowsky, met us there and conducted us 
to his home, which was a compartment 
in a railway carriage, where, in company 
with Admiral McCulley and Commander 
Bertholf, U. S. N., he lived and had his 
office. Half of the population of the sea- 
port of Murmansk at this time was com- 
posed of refugees flying from the Bolshe- 
vik-controlled area of Russia. They 
lived mostly in a state of complete 
squalor, in box cars on the railway sid- 
ings. 

On the morning of the 27th of March 
we learned that there was a train leaving 
that evening for Soroka. If we could 
reach Soroka, the chances of our getting 
from there to Archangel were good; so 
we decided to take this opportunity, and 
spent the remainder of the day in as- 
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sembling cooking utensils, foodstuffs and 
firewood from the British Commissariat. 
As the temperature was now constantly 
10 to 20 degrees below zero, this latter 
provision was most essential. 


It took us about three days to make 
Soroka. There we unloaded all our stuff 
from the box car, and, in company with 
Major Carr and Captain Humphrey and 
First Lieutenant Gardener, R. A. F., who 
were going to Archangel to organize a 
flight squadron there, we proceeded to the 
headquarters of the Canadian Infantry 
Battalion, that had charge of the imme- 
diate territory. We stayed at their mess 
one night, and left for Archangel on sleds 
the next morning. 

Our trip to that city, through Nioukt- 
cha, Onega, Krasnoforskaya and Rikasha, 
was one of struggle and no little worry 
practically all the way. It took about 14 
days to make the sled portion of the 
trip. The route over which we traveled 
was policed and defended by units of 
British, French, Italian and (in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the town of 
Onega) some companies of American 
troops (339th U. S. Infantry). 

The Allied line on the Murmansk front 
was not the continuous series of trenches 
one would imagine it should be. It was 
merely a string of blockhouses scattered 
at intervals between Soroka and Arch- 
angel. The purpose of this defensive line 
was to check the operations of numerous 
patrols of the enemy, the Bolsheviki, 
who were active along the entire front. 
The various engagements between the 
Allies and these Bolsheviki were not of 
much importance when compared with 
the offensives carried on in France. Ex- 
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HIGHER RANK FOR OFFICERS OF 
MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


Washington—For the first time in its 
history the Marine Corps is to have re- 
serve officers above the rank of major. 
In the past none but regulars ever got 
beyond this rank. Now all this is to be 
changed. An examining board has rec- 
ommended the promotion of three majors 
to lieutenant colonel, six captains to 
major, fourteen first lieutenants to cap- 
tain, and thirty-five second lieutenants 
to first lieutenant. 

These recommendations were made in 
accordance with a new system which 
combines seniority with selection. Can- 
didates were considered in the order of 
their seniority, but the board could pass 
over any officer who in the opinion of the 
members was not qualified for higher 
rank. In this way an officer’s seniority 
is considered, but his promotion is based 
strictly on merit. 

William G. Fay, former lieutenant in 
the regular establishment who resigned 
after nineteen years of service, has been 
examined for the same reserve rank. 
George K. Shuler, formerly a regular 
major, has been appointed a reserve ma- 
jor. Major Shuler resigned to become 
treasurer of the State of New York. 





cept in the vicinity of Bakaritsa, near 
Archangel, there was an absence of any 
artillery fire on either side. Infantry 
were the sole participants in this part of 
the war, as it was conducted on the de- 
fensive by the Allies. A skeleton com- 
pany of the Yorkshire Regiment accom- 
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panied us from Soroka to Onega on our 
trip along this front. 

At the many coastal villages through 
which we passed, we found traces of the 
recent presence of Soviet patrols, and we 
also heard rumors of their being near. 

(Concluded Next Issue) 
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Gillette Razors and Blades 
Williams’ Shaving Cream 
Williams’ Aqua Velva 
Forhan’s Dental Cream 
Shinola 

Palmolive Shaving Cream 
Sheaffer Fountain Pens 
Kolynos Dental Cream 
Ansco Cameras 

Beaded Tip Shoe Laces 
K. B. & B. pipes 

Planters Peanuts 

Wallace Chocolates 
Rubberset Brushes 


Ivory Soap 
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Guest Ivory 

Squibb’s Dental Cream 
Williams’ Talc 

Whiting Stationery 
Sheaffer Pencils 
Woodbury’s Shaving Cream 
Ansco Film 

Boss Canvas Gloves 
Ingersoll Watches 
Planters Confections 
Beaufont Gingerale 
Griffin’s Pastes 

Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


BeVier & Company, Inc. 


54-56 Franklin St., New York City 
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Philip Jones Shirts 
Woodbury’s Soap 
Endicott-Johnson Dress Shoes 
“‘Tde’’ Underwear 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
“E”’-Bar Confections 
Jergen’s Talc 

Stetson Hats 














The open season is now on in li’l ole 
New Orleans both for artists and tour- 
ists. Folks from “Peory,” Ill., Oshkosh 
and Dayton are strolling around the nar- 
row streets or listening to the fantastic 
and impossible yarns spun by ballyhoo 
men on rubber-neck wagons. Listening 
in on one of these spiels we learned the 
other day that Abe Lincoln was born on 
the corner of Toulouse and Chartres in 
a place where it is understood one can 
now secure passably good beer, and that 
the Declaration of Independence was 
signed in one of the Pontalba buildings. 
It now remains for them to locate a spot 
easy enough to get to on the river and 
they will stage the Boston Tea Party, 
and maybe a little later we will be learn- 
ing down here that the light that started 
Paul Revere on his oft recited ride was 
swung from the historic old tower of 
St. Louis Cathedral, and that Paul very 
likely started out over in Algiers, in 
which case his Creole French would have 
been something like this— 

“The Bree-tish! The Bree-tish! De- 
fendere ma maison!” 





Christmas having left us without so 
much as one original idea for this “col- 
yum” and there being nothing outside to 
stimulate the imagination except a tem- 
perature hanging around ten below 
freezing we are almost forced to the ex- 
tremity of pleading insanity, for the ex- 
istence of this Out of the Brig business, 
and throwing ourselves on the mercy of 
the court. 

Ten below freezing may strike you 
fellows as a joke, but it is a tragedy 
here. Banana trees in twenty-four hours 
have frizzled up into crisp, brown shrubs. 
Icicles are hanging from the tips of 
palms, and everyone is going around bun- 
dled into so many clothes it is almost im- 
possible to work. Our laundress arrived 
this morning boasting that she had on 
twenty-three pieces of clothing, which 
confirms our suspicion of where a lot of 
O. D. shirts, cotton socks and other un- 
mentionables have disappeared to from 
time to time. 





Generals With Whom We Are All More 
Or Less Familiar 
yeneral Debility. 
General Nuisance. 
General Delivery. 
General Court Martial. 





One jane with whom we will not go 
Is Mary Ellen Oak, 

She brings her gir! friend and her beau, 
Which beau is always broke. 
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The Worst One We’ve Heard So Far 

A young gyrene had just been pro- 
moted to the lieutenancy, having worked 
himself up from the ranks. His com- 
manding officer was very much annoyed 
to hear him, when returning the salute of 
any buck private, remark under his 
breath: 

“The same to you. The same to you.” 

He finally grew tired of it, and asked 
him what he meant by it. 

“You see, sir,” he explained. “It hasn’t 
been so long since I was a non-commis- 
sioned man myself, and I know just what 
they are saying to themselves whenever 
they salute me.” 





According to the blonde stenog, “just 
because a fellow sits around in the parlor 
with a wad of chewing gum parked in his 
mouth, and don’t say half a dozen words 
the whole time he is a courting her isn’t 
any guarantee to a girl that he won't 
raise considerable H— any morning after 
they are married that he comes down to 
breakfast and finds the coffee’s got cold.” 





Our Imitation of a Newpspaper Columnist 


Up early and over to the French Mar- 
ket to purchase some fish. Fat women 
hovering around charcoal burners, and 
gingerly fingering cold lettuces and cab- 
bages for haggling marketers carrying 
huge baskets from which protrude the 
yellow feet of fowls, celery leaves and 
carrots. Black plumes of waving smoke 
from a ship with a boot fireman on duty. 
Wizened faced boys shivering in the cold 
and keeping a keen watchoutefor a pocket 
to pick. Two gyrenes in disheveled blues 
who have overstayed liberty making for 
the Esplanade ferry. A coal vender driv- 
ing a rattling collection of bones for a 
horse, and singing “C-O-A-L, C-O-A-L, 
Coalcoalcoal—coaleoal” at the top of his 
voice. Dirty faced Italian children play- 
ing before a banana stand, their bare 
legs red with cold. An old negro busily 
opening oysters and throwing the shells 
into the gutter. Fat black women bal- 
ancing baskets of wood on their heads. 
Eight-thirty. The time-clock, and the lit- 
tle old tap-ratter until five P. M. 





This seems to have degenerated into a 
“see New Orleans first” column. How- 
ever, don’t all take it so seriously that 
you force Captain Israel to enlarge the 
barracks down here, for across the river 
we understand they still put on reveille, 
and something like four on and eight off, 
and a guy has to have ferry tickets two 
ways before he can enjoy any real “at- 
mosphere.” 





BLONDE STENOG: “Who’s going to be 
the last man to box Fitzsimmons?” 

Orrice Boy: “He’s ain’t fighting no- 
body. He’s outto de ring.” 

BLONDE STENOG: “That’s all right. One 
more guy is going to box him.” 

OFrFiIce Boy: “Who?” 

BLONDE STENOG: “The undertaker.” 





A Kansas City scientist says he finds 
cigarette smoke makes rabbits lose weight 
and become slovenly. Can he be taking 
a sly dig at the flapper? 
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RODNEY MAILS THE LETTER 


In the Manner of Arlen 
By Ray NOLAN 


Rodney awoke at noon. As the bell 
was struck precisely twelve times, Rodney 
knew that he was awake. He also re- 
membered that he must meet Edna 
promptly at one. 


Thereupon he walked, he did not run, 
to the nearest bath and got in. Don’t be 
absurd, for Rodney’s landlord was Turk- 
ish and Turkish people always have 
plenty of baths although they may not 
take them. 

In exactly half an hour Rodney turned 
out in formal day wear to meet Edna on 
the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Four and One-Half Street, London. Of 
course there is no Four and One-Half 
Street in London, but no matter. He met 
Edna. 

Immediately they sped to the concert. 
Rodney then realized that his head ached 
as the drums boomed loudly. 

“Oh, listen to the tymping of the tune- 
ful tympani,” said Edna, “don’t you just 
adore tympani, Rodney?” 

Rodney could only smile and say, “Yes, 
dear,” because Rodney had a headache. 

Suddenly it dawned on both of them 
that they must go on. They did. Out 
into the night they stepped. It was 
snowing and the darkness was opaque. 
Rodney remembered the slogan forbid- 
ding one to grope in the dark so he 
quickly produced a box of Scandinavian 
matches. 

He struck one of the tapers and it was 
immediately extinguished by a puff from 
Old Boreas. 

Rodney cursed loudly three times. It 
was very rude to curse three times he 
knew, and he also knew that he should 
have purchased a patent cigar lighter for 
his cigar would not smoke without being 
lighted, and, must I repeat, he had a 
headache. 

He hailed a taxi but a taxi was not to 
be had, for he and Edna were in the very 
center of the Sahara Desert and only 
camels were available. 

Rodney had a pack of camels so he 
quickly produced one for Edna and one 
for himself. 

“Hump,” said each camel callously as 
he calmly cavorted toward Cairo. 

Rodney realized that he was without 
doubt quite hungry and he had an inkling 
that Edna was probably in the same 
plight so they went into a restaurant. 
Rodney lit his camel and proceeded to 
blow smoke rings. 

Edna, feeling very playful, began to 
throw stuffed olives through Rodney’s 
smoke rings. As the stuffed olives hit 
the deck with a loud “spatch” the smoke 
rings disappeared and became a compo- 
nent part of the hazy atmosphere of the 
overcrowded drawing room. 

Yes, it was a drawing room for they 
were meeting lots of nice people, charm- 
ing people, and they always met nice peo- 
ple in overcrowded drawing rooms. A 
group of Russians in yellow tunics were 
strumming noiselessly on _balalaikas. 
Russians always strummed noiselessly on 
balalaikas and wore tunics. Perhaps it 
was because Russian ballerinas always 
danced the Russian Steppes. Rodney knew 
this, and he also knew he had a headache. 
Rodney always had a headache when he 
wanted to remember something, but he 
could not remember what he wanted to 
remember. 
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Edna knew that he wanted to remem- 
ber to mail a letter but she would not tell 
him as that would end the story too 
quickly. 

But they were in the capital. They 
knew not what capital, but they knew it 
must be a capital for they could see the 
dippy diplomats dipping in dippers and 
therefore it must have been a capital. 

No, surely it must be St. Moritz for 
they were on a snow blanketed incline 
beside a toboggan—a brand new tobog- 
gan. Rodney knew that a high hat was 
not the proper thing to wear on a tobog- 
gan so he discarded his high hat and put 
on a woolen toque. 

On they sped down the hill and out 
into the deep azure of the sky and they 
knew they were in an airship. Rodney 
put on his high hat again. Rodney was 
fond of doing absurd things. 

But the blue’ of the sky became the 
blue of the ocean and as the ocean was 
very much at sea they knew they were on 
a ship. Rodney realized, as the ship 
shipped shippily toward the shallow 
shoal on shore, that he had a headache. 

At last he looked at his finger, his left 
forefinger if you please, and saw that it 
was tied with a string. He knew that 
someone had been stringing him. 

He clutched at his forehead with his 
right hand as his left hand struck his 
chest over his heart. Somewhere between 
his overcoat and his dress shirt he could 
feel a crinkly packet. With his right 
hand he gently but firmly grasped the 
packet and drew it forth. It was a letter. 
Rodney immediately sent in a fire alarm 
and summoned the police. He must have 
police protection to carry that letter to 
the postoffice for the letter contained 
three crisp one dollar bills and the re- 
newal of his subscription to THE LEATH- 
ERNECK. 

When he had posted the letter he took 
Edna into his arms and said, “Edna, my 
darling wife,” for she was really and 
truly his wife all the time. 

Edna could only smile, and amid sobs 
of joy they lived happily ever after. 

THE END 





LES AFFAIRES DE COEUR 


Conducted by 
MLLE. Dser-Kiss 
Of Champagne sur Cognac, France. 


Editor’s Note. —THE LEATHER- 
NECK compliments itself upon hav- 
ing secured the services of Mlle. 
Djer-Kiss to conduct this column. As 
she is a native of France and resided 
there during the late war, we feel 
that she is fully qualified to answer 
any question regarding an affair of 
the heart that ‘our readers may wish 
to submit. 


It gives me great pleasure, my dear 
American friends, to be able to speak 
to you through the columns of this inter- 
esting and valuable publication. Let us 
be friends from the start. That is best, 
don’t you think so? 

I have met Marines before and I like 
them. I remember, during the war, the 
Fifth Regiment stopped for a while at 
my beautiful home, Champagne sur 
Cognac, in sunny France. Oh, those boys; 
everyone liked them, even though we had 
to change the name of our beautiful vil- 
lage to Champagne sur Aurien when they 
eft. 

I have been engaged by THE LEATHER- 
NECK to answer the questions and solve 
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the problems of those readers who are 
troubled by affairs of the heart. Please 
write; it gives me great pleasure to be 
of some little service in this great big 
world. 

We have already received a few letters 
and I am answering them below. 

Au revoir, 
MLLE. DJER-KiIss. 


Answers: 

L. T. B.—I would advise that you shave 
off the mustache. If you will send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope, I will 
tell you more. 

K. C. Z.—No, as far as I know there is 
no adjustable engagement ring on the 
market. Why not buy them by the 
gross? 

T. A. H.—In keeping your personal ac- 
count, both Lizzies should be entered as 
liabilities. It isn’t the initial cost, it’s 
the upkeep, you know. 

Cc. O. D.—No, whatever you do, don’t 
try to steal the Top’s girl. Remember, it 
is better to have loved and lost than to 
be on the police gang. 


Dear Mlle. Djer-Kiss: 

I am in love with a first sergeant who 
owns a large dog. He (the first sergeant, 
and not the dog) says he loves me more 
than anything else in the world, but 
sometimes I do not know whether to be- 
lieve him or not. This dog is with him 
constantly; why, even the other day be 
bought a new Chrysler roadster, and 
before he even told me about it he took 
this dog for a nice, long ride. 

I love him dearly, but I can’t stand 
this much longer. What shall I do? 

FLOSSIE. 


Flossie: Why not try buying a fur 


coat, dear? 


Dear Mademoiselle: 

We are two innocent little government 
clerks and a few days ago we met two 
gunnery sergeants who own a Ford 
sedan. They took us for a ride along the 
Speedway and they parked ’way out near 
the very end. They were very nice at 
first, but after a little while they tried 
to kiss us and we slapped them. Then 
they made us get out and they drove 
away. We had to walk all the way back 
to our house in Northeast, as it was the 
day before payday. Are all men like 
this ? 

Susie and Sue. 

Susie and Sue: No, my dears, all men 
are not like this. Some men would have 
taken you away out on the Conduit road. 





TELLER: It’s all off between that fel- 
low Bimbo and the girl he was en- 
gaged to. 

ASKER: Is that so? I hadn’t heard. 


TELLER: Yes; he gave her a pair of 
extra balloon tires for her eight-cylinder 
roadster at Christmas time. 


ASKER: I should think she would have 
been pleased. 
TELLER: She would have been, but 


Bimbo made the mistake of putting a 
card on them saying “To Go In Your 
Stockings.”—Wilson Every Evening. 
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Winter up in New York as well as 
every other civilized or near-civilized 
place means showtime. 


Maria Jeritza, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who has a pleasing com- 
bination of good form, good voice, and 
good looks, is quite the Dress Cap lady 
around bright-light district. 


aS 


The cartoonist and myself have been 
giving New York the ritzy stare the last 
few issues, and you’ll have to bear with 
me for a while until it gets out of my 


blood. 
¢ = ° 


In the meantime you might let me know 
what’s Dress Cap around your particular 
naborhood. 





Success in Three Lessons 


The Poughkeepsie Savings Bank gives 
this recipe: 

Find a thing the world wants done, 

Do it: This is Lesson I. 

Lesson II.: Beat others to it, 

Better, faster, cheaper do it. 

Lesson III. (the best to learn) : 

Save a part of all you earn. 
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MESSAGE TO ALL DETACHMENTS 
FROM THE NATIONAL 
COMMANDANT 


During the Third National Convention 
of the Marine Corps League held in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., on November 10 and 11, 
1925, it was decided that the league 
should by some proper procedure raise 
the sum of $6,000.00 through its members 
and friends to be applied toward the sup- 
port of the Belleau Wood Memorial Fund. 


It appears that Mrs. John Carroll 
Frazer has been instrumental in found- 
ing and maintaining the Belleau Wood 
Memorial Fund because she has enlisted 
the financial aid of such parties as Col- 
onel Thompson, of the New York Yacht 
Club, and others who have consolidated 
their donations now amounting to 
$6,000.00. They have not only purchased 
the actual battle ground but have con- 
tracted to build an improved road to lead 
directly from the main highway over to 
the woods. This road will be finished 
about the first of May, when it will be 
dedicated by General Pershing, U. S. 
Army. 


Mrs. Frazer, because of her age, feels 
now that the Marine Corps League should 
interest itself in this historic site. The 
national commandant feels that the Ma- 
rine Corps League, being the only organi- 
zation representing both active and inac- 
tive Marines, should relieve Mrs. Frazer 
of this responsibility. 


It is planned to have an ex-Marine, 
preferably one who has lost a limb in the 
battle of Belleau Wood, act as caretaker 
and guide for interested parties desiring 
to visit this historic spot. It is also 
planned to have him live on the grounds 
for such a period as is decided by the 
association and that he be given a salary 
which will permit him to live in proper 
fashion. Later on it is planned to erect 
an arch, one side of which will bear the 
names of the organizations that partici- 
pated in the battle of Belleau Wood, and 
the other side to bear the names of those 
who lost their lives in this action. 


The fact that the league has been of- 
fered this plot of French territory which 
was actually purchased by Mrs. Frazer 
and also that she has made certain im- 
provements thereon should be a tremend- 
ous incentive to continue this noble cause. 
The Belleau Wood Memorial Association 
was incorporated several years ago and 
holds a charter awarded by Congress, so 
there is no question as to the propriety 
of our carrying on this work. We should 
feel highly honored that this opportunity 
is accorded us, since it will give the 
league the distinction of being an organi- 
zation which owns a plot of French soil, 
and consequently we should feel particu- 
larly proud to own a spot which is so 
sacred in the memory of the Marine 
Corps. 


In conclusion, it is strongly recom- 
mended that you call a meeting of your 
detachment for the express purpose of 
deciding upon and notifying this office as 
to what you consider the best method of 
continuing this splendid assignment. 

JOHN A. LEJEUNE, 
Major General, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Nat. Commandant, Marine Corps League. 





LEAGUE NEWS AND COMMENT 


Special attention should be given to the 
National Commandant’s message appear- 
ing above. 

At the convention in Philadelphia the 
National Commandant explained the pur- 
pose of the League thoroughly. He said: 
“It is an organization for past, present 
and future Marines.” 

Unlike the American Legion, the Ma- 
rine Corps League is not exclusive. The 
Legion is for men of the World War. 
Marines are in all the wars, and, there- 
fore, all Marines of all wars are eligible 
for membership if they served honorably. 
The National Commandant pointed out, 
however, that the Marine Corps League 
is and should be composed pfincipally of 
ex-Marines, and should be ruled by them. 
The League must find and solve its own 
problems. There is much good that it 
can do, and the best way to further its 
progress is for it to set out to do some- 
thing worthwhile. This binds its mem- 
bers together in a common cause. 

Most of the members of the Marine 
Corps League are familiar with the pur- 
pose of the Belleau Woods Memorial 
Fund. It is to complete the purchase and 
upkeep of the Belleau Woods Battlefield 
in France. 

Starting February 1, 1926, and contin- 
uing to and including April 1, 1926, THE 
LEATHERNECK will set aside twenty per 
cent. of all subscription funds it receives 
during that time from the Marine Corps 
League, and will give this sum to the 
National Adjutant of the Marine Corps 
League, to be placed in the Belleau Woods 
Memorial Fund. 


Lauchheimer Detachment 
of Baltimore is one of the first to pay its 
1926 dues. 
Richmond, Va. 


S. L. Marable is reorganizing the old 
Richmond Detachment. Marines inter- 
ested should communicate with him at 
509 West Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


John F. Manning has been ill, but 
promises a League detachment there. 


Brooklyn 


Sergeant-Major Thorpe has sustained 
his reputation as a Go-getter by writing 


in for more membership cards. This de- 
tachment has 188 members now. Looks 
as though they plan to consolidate the 
Marine Corps there. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Is stepping out. Sergeant May is work- 
ing with Captain Fay, of the Reserve, 
and the poetic combine promises a large 
detachment. 


Erie, Pa. 


Colonel Magill Detachment, at Erie, 
writes us a newsy letter. By temporary 
appointment from headquarters, they 
have presented Dr. William J. Magill, of 
Erie, brother of the late Colonel Magill, 
with honorary membership in the detach- 
ment. This outfit will meet on the 8th 
of February at a banquet given by Com- 
mandant Rhea at the Lawrence Hotel, to 
formulate plans for 1926. All members 
will get together and each will be asked 
to say something. February the 20th is 
already marked off the calendar of this 
detachment as a day of meeting, at which 
time they a: to have several speakers 
of national prominence. This meeting 
will be the occasion of their public in- 
stallation of officers, and will be con- 
ducted with merit and dignity, as the 
date is the anniversary of Colonel Ma- 
gill’s demise in Philadelphia two years 
ago. Invitations have been forwarded to 
the National Commandant, wife and son 
of the Colonel. All members of the Erie 
outfit have work before them as uphold- 
ers of the law, for Major Sterrett has 
recently been installed as sheriff of Erie 
and has promised to call on each member 
as a deputy. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Have received their charter. They are 
now one of us officially. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Has sent in five new membership cards 
just to start the year right. This outfit 
is outgrowing the possibility of meeting 
at each other’s homes. Clubrooms are 
now being looked for, and it is expected 
that they will find quarters in a few 
weeks, 


Jackson, Miss. 


First Sergeant Peden has been doing 
great work in the way of organizing an 
outfit down in Jackson, Miss.; application 
for charter was approved on the 10th 
of this month. They start out with ten 
members. 


David Kilduff Detachment 


Has sent in its dues, also, and among 
its member list we find some new names. 
Good work. 
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THE COLONEL ROBERT L. MEADE 
DETACHMENT CELEBRATES THE 
PRESENTATION OF ITS CHAR- 
TER BY BANQUET AND DANCE 


The Col. Robert L. Meade Detachment, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., held a banquet and 
dance on Friday evening, January 15, 
1926, in honor of the delivery of their 
charter and the installation of the officers 
of the detachment. 

Major General Lejeune, the national 
commandant, came from Washington to 
attend and to present thé charter to Sgt. 
Maj. John W. Thorp, the commandant of 
the new detachment. 

The presentation was in the barracks 
mess hall at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Major General Lejeune; Rear Admiral 
Charles P. Plunkett, commandant of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard; Mr. C. E. Spayd, 
secretary of the Brooklyn Safety Coun- 
cil; Mr. Schaefer, exalted ruler of the 
Brook! Elks Lodge No. 22; Mr. Ed- 
ward T. O’Loughlin, editor of the New 
York Journal, and Sgt. Maj. John W. 
Thorp, commandant of the Col. Robert 
L. Meade Detachment, were the guests 
of honor. Lieut. Col. Chandler Campbell; 
Col. J. C. Breckinridge, fleet marine offi- 
cer U.S. Fleet; Major Tebbs; Maj. H. C. 
Judson; Maj. Thomas E. Thrasher, Jr.; 
Captain Brooks, aide to Major General 
Lejeune; Lieutenant Sinnott, U.S.N., 
aide to Admiral Plunkett, were other 
prominent guests at the speakers table. 
New York Detachment No. 1 were pres- 
ent in full force to give the new detach- 
ment initiatory encouragement. This is 
the first time in the history of the league 
that General Lejeune has ever appeared 
before any detachment in his official ca- 
pacity as national commandant. 

The large mess hall was crowded to 
capacity; two sittings were required to 
accommodate the members of the de- 
tachment, their friends and guests at the 
dinner. 

The entire program was broadcasted 
by WNYC, the municipal broadcasting 
station of New York City, and was no 
doubt heard by hundreds of ex-Marines 
throughout New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 

In presenting the charter to Sergeant 
Major Thorp, who was the leading spirit 
in the organization of the Brooklyn De- 
tachment, General Lejeune said in part: 

“I have come here tonight as the com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps League 
for the purpose of installing this new de- 
tachment, the Col. Robert L. Meade De- 
tachment, in the league and starting it on 
its way and its work. I am proud to 
present this charter, and know the de- 
tachment will carry on in the true Ma- 
rine Corps spirit. Sergeant Major Thorp 
asked me to install the officers and to tell 
them what their duties are. I think, in- 
stead, I will say just a few words about 
the purpose of the league. We can take 
the three slogans connected with the 
league in the Marine Corps as the in- 
tention of the league. The first is one 
with which you are all familiar, ‘Once a 
Marine, Always a Marine.’ The second 
is ‘One for All and All for One,’ and the 
third is, ‘Semper Fidelis.’ Those three 
slogans speak for themselves. We want 
every man who has served in the Marine 
Corps honorably to continue to be a Ma- 
rine in heart and mind after he has fin- 
ished his hitch. We want every one of 
them to stand together, to stand with the 
Marine Corps and to stand for the serv- 
ice generally to which they belong. And 
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Full Line of Equipment. We have received our first importation 
of the Famous Burberry Raincoats—Top Coats—Ulsters. 


MAY WE SHOW THEM TO YOU? 


F. J. HEIBERGER & SON, Inc. 
920 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 


Finest Goods for the 


MARINES 
UNIFORMS 


Priced 


Washington, D. C. 








we want every man to stand for every 
other man, and all to stand for each one. 
Always bear in mind the grand old motto 
of the corps, ‘Semper Fidelis,’ stand by 
every loyal man, stand by every faithful 
man; that is the slogan of the Marine 
League.” 

In accepting the charter Sergeant Ma- 
jor Thorp expressed the appreciation of 
the entire detachment in the great honor 
of having their charter presented to them 
by the national commandant, and assured 
him that the Col. Robert L. Meade De- 


(Continued on Page 28) 





THE HONORABLE RALPH E. UPDIKE 
EX-MARINE 


The people of the Seventh District of 
Indiana honored me by sending me to 
Congress as their representative. This, 
of course, will keep me in Washington a 
greater part of the year, and will give 
me a chance to renew pleasant friendship 
with General Lejeune, the Major-General 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, and to 
follow the work of this Corps, which oc- 
cupies such a glorious place in our coun- 
try’s history. 

It was my good fortune to serve with 
the Sixth Regiment overseas and to have 
been with this organization in engage- 
ments in the Toulon Sector, in the Aisne 
Defensive and at Chateau Thierry. At 
the latter place I was seriously wounded 
and ordered to the hospital. 

To the Marine Corps I owe much. I 
look back at my service in its ranks with 
nothing but pleasant memories. As a 
molder of character, this service is help- 
ful to any young man. It teaches him to 
be honest, faithful and loyal to his em- 
ployer, which, in this case, is “Uncle 
Sam.” It teaches him to help his brother, 
his comrade, his buddie. It makes one 
see that the road to success is by per- 
severance and attention to his “job,” no 
matter what it may be. 

I was fortunate in being placed on the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House, 
and especially favored by being placed 
on the Sub-committee on Marine Corps 
Construction. In the latter capacity I 
hope to help the Corps and its members. 

I find that at Quantico and some other 
stations there are war-constructed bar- 
racks that should be replaced by barracks 
of permanent construction. The present 
buildings are fire-traps, unsightly, and 
are not fit for our young Marines to live 
in. Therefore, I hope to see forthcoming 
in the near future barracks, recreation 
rooms, etc., for our young Marines, and 
you may be sure I will endeavor to do 
everything possible to further such a pro- 
gram. RALPH E. UPDIKE. 














BARR’S MARINE RING 


14-K. SOLID GOLD! 











P ny men 

Ie crete 09) gage ores 
eecriptive e own 
— $40 $3.50 Month 
Price List | ORDER BY MAIL 





Mention rating, station (or ship), 
expiration of enlistment, birth- 
stone and size. Can be sent C.O.D. 
to any money order post office. 
Initial or lodge emblem encrusted 
in stone, $5 extra. 


G@sSielberg's 


H. H. BARR, President 
208 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 
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Breuvannes, France. 
15 October, 1917. 

The sergeants of the 66th owed the 
sergeants of the 49th a dinner. Perhaps 
they figured the Forty-niners would for- 
get it because of the long jump from 
Naix-aux-Forges, where we had walloped 
them so handily at baseball, to Breu- 
vannes, where the football season was 
now at hand. 

Not so, Davy Bates, alias Papa Mous- 
tache, reminded the 66th non-coms of 
their obligation whenever he saw one of 
them in the battalion street. Jake Stahl 
refreshed their memories in choice epi- 
thets from the door of his galley. And 
even Skipper Bill Crabbe, who graced 
our sergeant’s mess occasionally for the 
purpose of enjoying a real meal, was in- 
structed to pass the word to his former 
non-coms of the 66th to come across with 
that dinner or suffer certain nameless 
consequences. 

Then Top Whitney of the 66th dis- 
covered that the Bucket o’ Blood boasted 
a second story, and that the second story 
boasted a private dining room. 

The affair was arranged in no time. 
Major Wills came along early in the 
month and paid us off in crisp French 
bank notes instead of the familiar Ameri- 
can gold that we had been flashing before 
the mercenary dealers in happiness for 
several months. With our pockets full 
of this pink and biue stationery, there 
was nothing for it but to throw a ban- 
quet. So reasoned the 66th sergeants, 
and we agreed in hearty terms. 

The affair was a classic. We filed up 
the narrow stairs and found a king’s 
feast ready for us. 

Scotty Shields was feeling just right 
for the occasion, and as the junket pro- 
ceeded, he became more and more right. 
He proved to our satisfaction that Laud- 
er had copped his stuff and had failed to 
acknowledge the source of it. We 
wouldn’t let Scotty quit, and he could 
have been the only act on the program 
as far as we were concerned. 

But other counties were heard from. 
Big Chuck Conner regaled us with yarns 
of the tropics and the fleet; Jerry Finne- 
gan, with episodes of the East Coast; 
Pinkie Lyng, with a round of ballads; 
Heine Hoffman, with a soliloquy on Joe 
Rouge; Jake Stahl, with false tales of a 
true Marine. Davy Bates obliged with a 
ventriloquism number. And all the while 
Joe Rouge and Jean Blanc were battling 
for popularity honors—but no decision 
could be reached; it was the usual draw, 
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Even the Buxom Waitress was Persuaded to Sing us a Ditty 





with the same number of empty bottles in 
each pile. 

It was the thing to do. We had a 
pretty fair idea of what lay ahead of us, 
and we were wise enough to make the 
utmost of these carefree days when the 
roster was not being decimated every so 
often by the casualties of an engage- 
ment. 

We loved each other and the corps 
particularly well that night. The world 


took on roseate hues long before dawn. 
Jean Blanc warmed our hearts and we 
made no effort to hide our emotions. Joe 
Rouge made us loquacious, and we un- 
burdened our minds. It fairly makes me 
drunk to write of such nights as that one. 





THREE-YEAR-OLD BETTY (just home 
from her first church service) —Oh, mam- 
ma, I saw de funniest thing; a man said 
his prayers an’ den he didn’t go to bed. 
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ON GOING HOME 


It was, if memory serves, shortly after 
my brother’s almost fatal experience in 
winning the Schneider Cup at Monte 
Carlo that he spoke to me of his realiz- 
ing, suddenly and for the first time, the 
possibility of his meeting an untimely 
end. I shall never forget the moment: 
a golden sunset at the close of an ineffa- 
ble day. We were seated over our coffee 
in the loggia of my autumn place in 
Peculia, hard by the foot of the Italian 
Alps. Marcus had been thoughtful all 
day, and now as twilight settled down, 
in this senescence of the year, he spoke 
wearily and in lackluster tones of death, 
of the inevitable Shade that so many 
times had frowned upon him but thus 
far had been no more than nebulous, 
threatening cloud. 

“Yes, Berthe,” he nodded grimly, his 
voice heavy with portent and port, “yes, 
it may well be that I, too, shali be called; 
that the time may not be far distant 
when I am taken from this brightness, 
this pleasant. round of life and fame, 
this—” 

His voice trailed off with his glance. 
I found his eyes intent upon Beppa, the 
new maid, who had entered with our 
cigars But such is the courage, 
the gleaming ironical humor of the man 
that I remarked him, oppressed as he 
was with disquieting premonition, wink 
broadly at the wench as she offered us 
the Panatelas. 

Nevertheless, after his departure a 
week thence for our ancestral acres in 
Connecticut, I found scribbled upon the 
back of an invoice covering fourteen pair 
of Bedford cord breeches, settlement for 
which was urgently requested by the 
Messrs. Hemstitch & Crotch, drapers, of 
Bond Street, the lines entitled ON GOING 
HOME. 

In them one finds little of the glamor- 
ous, swaggering style of my brother’s 
previous writings. Thought of death, 
of the cold, eternal enigma of the grave, 
has sobered him here. And yet, for me 
at least, there is a deeper, a broader 
sweep that permeates the brief page, and 
more than compensates—ah, how much 
more!—for a lack of other day brillian- 
cies . . . Dear Marcus! He has for 
so long been silent. The few lines left 
that grey autumn morning on my dress- 
ing table are the last words I have had 
for months. I pray his premonition is 
groundless. May God preserve him to 
a ripe old age—or at least until that 
draper’s bill is paid! 

BERTHE MEYERBEER HOOK-BOLONY. 
Sils-Maria, 
Upper Engadine, 
15 Nov. 1925. 


It is well to remember that man is ever 
but one step ahead of decomposition. 
But one step, and that scant and falter- 
ing! Behold a fellow magnificent in the 
prime of his virility, untroubled by gall- 
stones, free of halitosis. Behold him, I 


MARCUS HOOK 


(With an Introduction by the Author’s Sister) 


say, as of a sunny noontide he strolls 
some brilliant street, acknowledging 
amusedly the homage in many an ardent 
flapper’s eye, dwelling upon it in his 
heart, as abstractedly he steps from a 
ae i & » 

And then! The end of countless eons 
of evolution! Alas, for the heroic upward 
struggle of the ancient amoeba! Struck 
down by a gaudy taxicab, a god lies 
sprawling in a gasoline-soaked gutter! 

What profits him now that be abstained 
from red meats and dessert! He is dead, 
and of less utilitarian value than one 
honest pound of potash. . His beard, 
it is true, keeps growing. Many tissues 
and cells as yet are ignorant of catas- 
trophe. But some essential, bright spark 
within him has been snuffed forever, and 
shortly, as he lies cold in his darkened 
rooms, there will steal to him a corps 
of those furtive magicians whose black 
art reached its peak in such dim days as 
saw the pyramids in youth. 

Stealthily, efficiently, they will set upon 
him, with brush and razor and the imple- 
ments of manicure. Pallid lips that knew 
paint only through the fair exchange of 
pleasant osculation will now grotesquely 
be carmined that gaping relatives may be 
forced to comment on the deceased’s nat- 
uralness .- a 

Here today, and tomorrow? The 
thought brings cold recollection to a man. 
If the mood came upon one more fre- 
quently what fair game one would be 
for the venders of insurance and solici- 
tors of thrift accounts! Happily, death 
seems always to be headed elsewhere, anc! 
yet surely it is a truism that, throughout 
this life, which—whatever else it may 
bestow—does grant in fact a certain 
small joy to the prodigal, we all toil 
most assiduously, to the end that our use- 
less, barren, abandoned corpses may at 
last be disposed of in what is termed, 
ironically enough, a fitting burial. 

Therefore, since it behooves a man to 
see that his earthly house is set in order 
and to provide for such last rites as tem- 
permament may deem appropriate, do I 
here and now set down my wishes in this 
regard. 

To begin, I must beg the omission of 
flowers, which may be put to far better 
use in the hands or at the waists of 
many fine young women. Let there be 
no mourning, no sombre convening of 
friends to pay respects. I would have 
about me only such as can grin at a 
corpse and rejoice that the deceased is 
now well beyond the rapacious demands 
of bootleggers and about to partake of 
pre-Armageddon milk and honey. 

As for disposal of the remains, I am 
inclined to brief and effective measures: 
say, a roaring furnace and a well-bribed 
janitor. But of late this method has be- 
come so common a means of doing in un- 
wanted wives and paramours that I must, 
I suppose, resign myself to the more con- 
ventional crematory. 

It is to this symbol of ultimate con- 
sumption that I shall be taken by, I pray, 
two or three male friends, who, well 


oiled with appropriate ministrations of 
Dewar’s or White Label, hustle me into 
a sedan and forthwith make for the holo- 
caust. I picture the party racing over 
Long Island roads, followed by the dark 
and suspicious glances of the local con- 
stabulary and rural morticians .. . 
As we journey possibly one of the com- 
pany will recall that it was hereabouts 
that I onte tried flying, in an ancient, 
hysterical spring, when, with the first 
robins, D. H. 4’s and Morse scouts shared 
the sky . 

Two or three days later, whoever still 
remembers me may go forth to fetch 
the ashes. These may be taken away in 
any convenient receptacle save the usual 
urn: a coffee tin, a cocktail shaker or a 
silk stocking; anything, in fact, that 
serves to convey them without too much 
loss through leakage to Mitchel Field. 


And it is from Mitchel that at length I 
hope they may go, zooming through the 
soft twilight of a summer dawn in the 
cockpit of an earth-scorning combat ship 
that spies the sun long minutes before 
the dark mirror of the Sound, a thousand 
feet below, reflects its face. It would be 
pleasant if the tide were—not as the poet 
would have it at ebb—but flooding broad- 
ly around many happily remembered, 
smat: islands off the Connecticut shore. 
Over these, it would be my desire that 
the air were set dancing by a sudden long 
dive, by the upward rush of a fast ship 
in a loose, high loop. And then, with 
the high-pitched choir of twelve cylin- 
ders, fortissimo, the dust of my mortal- 
ity goes out into a dissolution whose 
only witnesses are a second lieutenant 
and a gaping milkman going his rounds 
in Greenwich. 

That is what I should like. But prob- 
ably it will chance that a blear-eyed, 
yawning, cursing pilot vents his wrath 
at my unseemly last request by dumping 
the ashes down the chimney pots of the 
institution for the insane at Farming- 
dale, or into Avenue A, Manhattan, or 
upon the roof of Elsie de Wolfe’s dwell- 
ing in Sutton Place 


But what of it? What of anything? 
If my heirs and assigns upon reading 
these words declare me the victim of a 
repellant dementia, let them have their 
way. Let them call in the highest sal- 
aried artists among the embalmers and 
order up for me such a treatment of 
rouge and whitewash, of gold \eaf and 
veneer, that old friends will mistake me 
for one of the Pharaoh boys. Let them 
keep me hanging around the house for 
weeks, like a department store dummy 
couchant in a jungle of cut flowers and 
palms, until, when at length the novelty 
has worn off and the board of health 
finally steps in, they plant me with such 
a blaring, riotous breach of the peace 
as has not been seen since Caruso was 
laid away. Let them do anything and 
everything. It is a safe bet I shall not 
arise to rebuke them. 


THE END 
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Great America! 

A group of Chinese boys were discuss- 
ing the relative merits of the two bill- 
boards, one advertising Carnation Milk 
and the other advertising Bull Durham. 
One of the boys was explaining the signs 
to the others in this way: “In America 
they have he cows and she cows. The 
she cows give milk and the he cows give 
tobacco.” 





SHE: “Oh, look at the stars, and they 
are so numerous.” 

He: ”Yes, and ain’t there a lot of ’em.’ 
—Buccaneer. 


’ 





He!l hath no fury like a tourist stalled. 





SAMBO (at the explosion of a shell): 
Lawdy, Hell done laid a egg! 





“T hear the side show owner was ar- 
rested for disturbing the peace.” 
“What was he doing?” 
“Punchin’ Judy.” 
—Saytr. 





“One hundred and one, eh?” exclaimed 
the vacationist, who had had pointed out 
to him the oldest inhabitant of the town. 
“Well, that’s quite a record. I suppose 
“ townspeople are mighty proud of 

im.” 

“I dunno,” responded the native. “His 
record ain’t so much. He ain’t done noth- 
in’ in the town ‘cept grow old, an’ it 
took him a long time to do that.”— 
Boston Globe. 





They Aren’t So Dry 
“A good chef gets more than a college 
professor.” 
“Why shouldn’t he? A lot more people 
take his courses.” 





“How do you spell ‘madam’ ?” 


“Oh, forward or backward; it’s all the 
same.”—Texas Ranger. 
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A Cautious Girl 

“So you’ve put Fred off till November 
or December.” 

“Yes, I told him I wouldn’t give him a 
definite answer till then.” 

“Why till then?” 

“T want to wait and see how he looks 
after the football season is over.” 





When better ones are built, Ziegfeld 
will sign them.—Denison Flamingo. 





Preparedness 
“Have a cigar?” 
“No, thanks—sworn off smoking.” 
“Well, put one in your pocket for to- 


morrow.” 





A little boy was told he must go to 
the hospital to have his tonsils and aden- 
oids removed. 

“Well, mamma,” said Johnny, “I ain’t 
*fraid of going to the hospital. I’ll be 
brave and do just as they tell me. But 
I’m not going to let them palm off a 
baby on me, like they did to you when 
you was there.”—Matteossean Breeze. 


, 





JUDGE (at the conclusion of the trial) : 
Not guilty; the case is dismissed. 

COALBLACK: Boss, does I have to re- 
turn de chickens?—Pointer. 





A Test Case 

“What is it?” asked the doctor, who 
had been hurriedly summoned at mid- 
night. 

“Nothing this time, doc,” answered 
Newlywed, looking at his watch. “My 
wife just wanted to find out how soon 
you could get here in case the baby was 
suddenly taken ill.” 





“What does ‘Sic transit’ mean?” 


“Ambulance service.” 
—Virginia Reel. 


WHY THEY SMILED 


A clergyman, anxious to introduce some 
new hymn books, directed the clerk to 
give out a notice in church in regard to 
them. The clerk, however, had a notice 
of his own. Accordingly, at the close of 
the sermon, he announced: “All those 
who have infants they wish to have bap- 
tized, please send their names in at 
once.” 

The clergyman, who was somewhat 
deaf, supposing the clerk was giving the 
notice requested by him, rose and said: 
“And for the benefit of those who haven’t 
any, they may be obtained from me any 
day between 3 and 4 o’clock; the ordinary 
ones at fifteen cents, and the special ones 
with red backs at twenty-five cents each.” 





They were on their honeymoon, and 
had been riding nearly all day. At last 
the train passed through a tunnel a half 
mile long. When they came out both 
looked rather mussed. 

“Just think,” said he, “it cost three 
million dollars to dig that tunnel.” 

“But it was worth it, wasn’t it, dear?” 
she cooed.—Whiz Bang. 





Aunt Jemima was brought into court 
one day for unmercifully beating her 
“orneriest” child. The judge, after giving 
a severe lecture, asked if she had any- 
thing to say. 

“Jest one thing, Jedge. I want’s to 
ax if you was ever the parent of a puf- 
fectly wuthless cullud chil’?”—Spokane 
Ad Club Bulletin. 





Absent-minded dentist (tinkering in- 
side his motor car): Now, I am afraid 
this is going to hurt you just a little. 





A careful girl is Betty Nye, 
She never stands against the sky. 
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ON BEING A FIRST NIGHTER 

While on Broadway last summer I de- 
cided to join the ranks of the first night- 
ers. By first nighters I mean the cult of 
fatheads and butter and egg men who pay 
seven times the regular price of a show 
to a ticket scalper in order to see it on 
the first night. 


* * * 


After making this decision I hunted 
up a show that was due to open along 
the gilded pathway some six months 
hence and then returned to Washington, 
where shows are not so plentiful. 


* * * 


I then dispatched a wire, telegram, or 
what you will, to New York in general 
and to a ticket speculator in particular 
for tickets that would admit me to the 
show on the night that it opened. 


*” * x 


Upon obtaining the coveted pasteboards 
I was quite thrilled, not to say quite 
broke. On the opening day I went to 
New York. 


* x 


The play was a rather good bit which 
had been written from the story by Mike 
Larlen, entitled “Portrait of a Cow With 
Tinctured Eyelids on Madison Avenue 
With a Fly on Her Tail.” 


* 7 * 


The orchestra was well oiled for the 
occasion and after the overture they went 
into the ballet music with all the fire and 
verve of a Russian Balalaika (pronounced 
Bow-wow-ika) orchestra at a Red picnic 
on the steppes. 


* * * 


The pretty ballerinas then tripped 
lightly on the stage before a backdrop 
composed of great blurbs of opaque pur- 
ple dotted here and there with phospho- 
rescent stars and in some degree resem- 
bled a bit of German calico. 


* * * 


After the opening stampede of the 
corps du ballet a large tissue paper moon 
came floating across the stage and made 
a shadow on the backdrop. Rather un- 
moonlike to sport a shadow, but this 
moon was unusual and somewhat tem- 


peramental. 
* * 


The leading man made his entrance 
amid wild clapping from the females in 
the first seven rows front and started to 
sing some sentimental song about his 
lady of the moon or some other idiotic 
thing called a ballad at the ten-cent 


music counters. 
* * 


Then the pretty little prima ballerina 
came down from the moon and did a toe 
dance, which brought the members of the 
audience to their respective feet and most 
of them were on their way to the nearest 


exit. 
* - * 


Needless to say, I was among the angry 
mob that trampled to death two poor 
little shop girls with base voices in a 
mad rush for the open air. Never again 
will I be a first nighter. 


LEATHERNECK, JR. 
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Sor: Joe’s awfully absent-minded, 
isn’t he? 

OmaAR: Why? 

Sor: Why, the other night he was 


driving his parents over a lonely road 
and they came to a particularly lonely 
spot and before he knew it he had parked 
the car.—Homely Ladies’ Journal. 





What is a hypocrite? 

A hypocrite, my son, is a student who 
says he reads Balzac’s Droll Stories be- 
cause of their literary value.—U. of 
Wash. Columns. 





“Dinna cry, ma wee laddie. If ye 
canna find yer penny afore dark, here’s 
a match.” 





Visiror: And how did you get here, 
my man? 

Convict: Oh, they brought me in the 
patrol wagon. 





Susie had a rosy skin; 
She said she used Palmolive. 
But if you saw it in the morn, 
It looked more like an olive. 
—Missouri Outlaw. 





During the World War one of the 
greatest steamships that was used as a 
transport for soldiers was on her way 
across when a torpedo boat was sighted. 
In anticipation of the danger they were 
in, all on board were lined up on deck. 

There was a deathly hush for an in- 
stant, when suddenly from down the line 
a negro’s voice rang out: “Is dar enny- 
body heah dat wants to buy a gold watch 
en chain?” 














ve 


SHARPER: Say, stranger, would you 
like to buy the Brooklyn bridge—at only 
$1,000? 

SIGHTSEER: Nope, I ain’t got the 
money. I just bought the Statue of Lib- 
erty for $500.—Jackson Gazette. 
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WHAT I’VE LOST 
By R. E. H. 


I loved Maxine, and she loved me, 
We worshiped one another; 

She told me I could buy the ring 
When I’d learn to love her mother. 

The task was hard, to say the least, 
I thought it wasn’t fair— 

But she got tired of waiting, so 
I had to take the AIR. 


And Helen, how I loved her, 
She was different from the rest— 

She cursed, she smoked, and, like myself, 
Drank nothing but the best. 

Her shape was cute—her movement wild, 
Her kiss was more than mean, 

Till one night we ran out of drinks 
And she ordered KEROSENE. 


And down in old Havana 
I met Winsome Margarite, 

She knew more ways of vamping 
Than a centipede has feet. 

I loved her—God, I loved her, 
Our romance was no fake— 
But she only habla’d Spanish, so 

*Twas all a big MISTAKE. 


But when I met Virginia 
I knew my heart was lost, 

And I planned to “do the honors,” 
No matter what it cost. 

I proposed to her, and then I swore 
’d make here mine or die— 

Till all at once I learned the truth, 
She loved ANOTHER guy. 


And dear old Connie, by the way, 
Deserves a line or two; 

I loved her, yes, and better still 
My infatuation grew 

Till I thought I couldn’t leave her— 
She must be mine for life, 

But I learned that she was willing 
To be ANYBODY ’S wife! 

I’m plainly disillusioned, and 
There are things I cannot cope, 

Yet just the same, I still contend 
That where there’s life there’s hope. 

I love one now, and she loves me— 
There’s not a thing to fear, 

But I’ll never say she’s mine until 
She calls me “HUBBY, DEAR!” 





A BIT OF ADVICE 


Laugh and take the jest of life, be a man 
with men; 
Give a blow and take a blow and rise to 
fight again; 
But take a tip from one who knows and 
have it understood— 
Yes, get it clearly in your head, 
Hang it just above your bed, 
Say it when your prayers are said: 
“You needn’t be a sissy to be good.” 


Sing and dance and have your fun, but 
keep this truth in mind: 
All the joy that is worth while is of the 
honest kind. 
Get out there with rugged men, do 
what others do; 
Brave the wind and face the rain, 
Bend your muscles to the strain, 
Have red blood in every vein, 
But stay clean and true. 


Never shirk from any task, hear what 
you must hear; 
Take your post, whate’er it be, but keep 
your conscience clear; 
Build your manhood firm and strong, 
stand where men have stood, 
Fight whenever you must fight, 
Work to win with all your might; 
But, remember, day and night: 
“You needn’t be a sissy to be good.” 
—Edgar A. Guest. 
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Dean Lord, of Boston University, 
states in the December American that 
“hours spent in self-improvement are 
worth $10 each.” 

What does that mean to you and me? 

Starting life as a sailor, Mr. Everett 
Lord acquired an outdoor complexion and 
a swinging gait. However, he had ambi- 
tions to acquire more in life. After a 
few years before the mast, he prepared 
himself through a course of individual 
study for Boston University at an age 
when most men are graduating. At the 
completion of his course there he went 
to teaching, and in that line has perfected 
himself so that he is considered an au- 
thority on educational systems. 

The following are a few excerpts from 
Dean Lord’s beliefs: 

“In a nutshell your figures mean that 
every hour in high school is worth $5.00 
in after-life and every hour in college 
study means at least $10.00.” 

“Education does not have to stop with 
college or with marriage or with any 
other experience except death.” 

“The reason why most men fail to 
make intellectual and consequently, finan- 
cial, progress is because they never in- 
sist upon a clear-cut self-analysis. They 
do not face the facts about themselves.” 

To every man—young, old, commis- 
sioned, non-commissioned or a private— 
there is afforded the opportunity to carry 
on and earn $10.00 an hour through the 
Marine Corps Institute. 

When will you become a wage-earner? 
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TWO GOOD INVESTMENTS 


Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 
U. S. Naval Prison 
Office of the Commanding Officer 


THE Epitor, THE LEATHERNECK, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

Corpl. Frederick L. Buchman, U. S. 
Marine Corps, has completed the Elec- 
trical Engineering Course of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence School through the 
Marine Corps Institute and is being dis- 
charged this date. 

Corporal Buchman has secured a posi- 
tion with the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa., which position 
hag been obtained by reason of his hav- 
ing completed the Electrical Engineering 
Course issued by the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute. 

Corporal Buchman has obligated him- 
self to serve in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve. 

Very truly yours, 
R. O. UNDERWOOD, 
Lt.-Col., U. S. Marine Corps. 





January 25, 1926 


THE DIRECTOR, 
THE MARINE CorPs INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of your letter of inquiry 
concerning my course with the institute. 
I am thankful for this opportunity to ex- 
press my opinion in regards to the course 
and method of instruction. 

The Automobile Mechanic’s Course, 
which at present I am pursuing, has 
taught me that the pure science or theory 
of anything, coupled with practical expe- 
rience, will enable one to go as far as 
one wants to go in that thing. 

While I would not have enrolled in this 
or any other correspondence school course 
prior to my enlistment in the Marine 
Corps, because, at that time, due to my 
ignorance of their practical value, I had 
no faith in them; I would now, gladly 
enroll and pay the cost thereof were I 
deprived the privilege of pursuing the 
course I am now enrolled in with the Ma- 
rine Corps Institute. 

I consider the service of the instructors 
to be excellent. 

Respectfully, 
GERALD H. AUSTIN, 
Private, U.S.M.C. 








AROUND GALLEY FIRES 


By ‘‘Doc’’ Clifford, 
Honorary Chaplain, U.S. M. C. 





The arrival of the new year was, I 
guess, heralded by floods of resolutions, 
and unfortunately even at this early date 
there are some folks bewailing their own 
weaknesses and inability to carry out the 
splendid resolves they had nfade at the 
entrance of 1926. The coming of the 
new year reminds us of the grace of God 
and in His strength alone can we accom- 
plish the best that in us lies. I have 
received one card of greeting which says: 
May we all determine to start with what 
we are, to work with what we have, and 
to go on from where we stand. We can 
yet do this and conquer. Let’s go. 





Charleston, S. C., is a Post which al- 
ways affords real pleasure to a visitor. 
The barracks are beautifully situated in 
a most delightful spot, which at all sea- 
sons of the year makes living a pleasure 
and service a privilege. Major Calhoun 
Ancrum is the C. O. and takes a keen in- 
terest in everything pertaining to the 
welfare of his command. The men are 
just now in full stretch for a successful 
basketball season. Their football records 
were of the best, although somewhat 
marred by the unfortunate injury and 
death of Pfc. David Rosenberg. 





Darwin A. Shumway was back at the 
Post after work with the Quantico Ma- 
rines and with his well-earned promotion 
is glad to be “home once more.” The 
Navy corpsman attached to the group is 
quite a Marine and an ardent footballer, 
too. 





There are quite a few old-timers in 
the detachment, amongst whom I saw 
First Sgt. Philip Luffer, who will reach 
his twenty years in June. During the 
war he did excellent work in San Do- 
mingo. Sgt. Frank Moran, looking none 
the worse for twenty-nine years, and 
Set. Abner H. Brainard, full of pep after 
twenty-five. It does one good to talk 


to men who not only are Marines but 
whose thoughts, talk and actions are sim- 
ply Marine through and through. 


Frank Urban came out of New Jersey 
nine years ago and has been in Charles- 
ton five years. He is well known to his 
friends as “Frenchie.” 





Yoy Glines, the mess sergeant, has 
been fourteen years with the colors and 
was one of the old Fifty-first. He is 
ably seconded by the chief cook, Robert 
Lee Cartrett, who has been on the job 
for eignt years. There is a story 1 could 
tell about Messman Moore, but I’ll leave 
it for a later issue. In the meantime, if 
ever you meet Moore, ask him how he 
likes his steak cooked. 





Sgt. Warren King Lear, Charles E. 
Long, Ed. H. Price, and Q. M. Sgt. Nor- 
man C. Bakes make an interesting quar- 
tette, with a good line of service records 
between them. In fact, all Marines are 
interesting. Some more, some less, but 
all more or less. 





I addressed several meetings of civil- 
ians in Charleston in each of which I met 
Marines of days gone by, whilst in the 
splendid group of 440 students at the 
Citadel Military College I also realized 
there was the making of officers of the 
caliber who proved so splendidly worth 
while on the fields of France. At the 
Presbyterian Church I met the father and 
mother of Arthur B. Bell, who was with 
the Seventy-eighth Company of the Sixth 
at St. Mihiel and a few days later was 
buried in Toul. 





For the next twelve months let us re- 
member the verse of Phillip Brooks: 
Life’s a mirror; if you smile, 
Smiles come back to greet you. 
If you’re frowning all the while, 
Frowns forever meet you. 
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SEMI-MONTHLY REPORT 
January 15, 1926 


Total number individuals enrolled... 7,626 
Total number individuals enrolled 
sinee last report .._...............-- 
Total number individuals disenrolled 
eines last report ....<<..-<<2.2--=- 
Number examination papers received 
ee 0. eee 2,00 
Number examination papers received 
Gupte YORE qocceccencceseeecesce 2,502 
Total number graduates to date...... 2.690 
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This page is devoted to articles written for THE LEATHERNECK by prominent men 





Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Office of the President 
East Lansing, Mich. 
(Written Especially for The Leatherneck) 


I am glad to write a few words of encouragement to members of the Marine Corps who may come from 
Michigan or who may think of settling permanently in Michigan in the field of farming. 

For the past few years farmers have, with good reason, been a good deal discouraged, but farming has 
always had these ups and downs and just now it is again on the up-grade. 


I don’t think that any man should farm who doesn’t like farming. He ought to like the work. He 
ought to like either animals or plants. He ought to like the life of the open country better than he likes 


the crowded city. If he doesn’t like farming and country life, I wouldn’t advise him to think for a moment 
of farming. But if he does like it, it can be said fairly that there is a chance for a reasonable livelihood and 
for a happy and useful life for himself and his family. 

Of course, it becomes more and more necessary every year to use business methods in farming. Con- 
sequently, an education dealing with not only efficient production but with the business side of farming is 
of very great importance. The best farmers are still succeeding financially in spite of all obstacles and that 
will always be true. 

There is one thing about farming, that it supplies an absolute necessity to human beings. People must 
eat and the farmer is needed to grow the food. Agriculture, therefore, will always be basic and there will 
always be a place for the farmer. One engaged in farming is conscious of being in an occupation of funda- 
mental importance and value. 

In fact, it can be said that farming is almost a profession. It requires such a wide knowledge and such 
good judgment and such a variety of skill that only a mighty good man can be a good farmer. 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President. 








Deck Court? —-~* Little Game? 
LOOK OUT! 


You will lose it! Somebody will take it away from you! You can lose anything that is not in 
your hand! But if it is in your head you can never lose it. Put it there! MAIL THIS SLIP. 


THE MARINE CorPs INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C. 


I want to get something that I can always keep. Enroll me for a course in___...--_--_---- 


(Free to Marines) 
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MAIL PILOTS 


BURT M. McCONNELL 


We are indebted to McClure’s Magazine and to U.S. Air Services Maga- 
zine for permission to reprint the following article and pictures. 
(Concluded from Last Issue) 


On another occasion, while en route 
from Elko to Reno, he ran into another 
eighty-mile-an-hour gale. As usual, a 
snowstorm was in progress. Unable to 
see more than fifty yards in any direc- 
tion, the pilot might fly into the shoulder 
of a mountain or be swept by a “down 
draft” into a rocky canyon. For all he 
knew, he might be twenty miles off his 
course. To stay longer in the air was 
to court disaster. With commendable 
wisdom, therefore, Blanchfield flew at an 
altitude of a hundred feet until he came 
to a comparatively level spot covered with 
sagebrush. There, in the argot of the 
Air Mail Service, he “sat down.” 


Trudging through the snow, now two 
feet deep, in ever-widening circles, 
Blanchfield, after five hours of walking, 
finally stumbled upon a little shack built 
in the side of a hill. At his knock the 
door opened a trifle, and the black, beady 
eyes of a patriarchal old Indian met his. 
But at the sight of this grotesque, snow- 
covered figure, with its goggles and hel- 
met, the wrinkled old redskin slammed 
the door. He had never before seen a 
pilot in flying accoutrement, and he was 
taking no chances. With the fury of the 
gale almost drowning out his voice, 
Blanchfield tried for half an hour to per- 
suade the wily old Indian to open the 
door. 

Firmly grasping his rifle, the aborigine 
eventually unlocked the door, and stepped 
backward before the pilot’s advance 
meanwhile motioning him with the barrel 
toward a primitive fireplace. Divesting 
himself of his entire fl ing outfit, Blanch- 
field stood before the Indian an ordinary 
white man, such as he had seen in the 
hills, and not some sort of devil. But the 
— command of the Indian and sign 

nguage was inadequate, and the Indian 
was hard to convince. Didn’t this wizened 
old redskin see these “sky-devils” flying 
over the desert almost every day? eir 
throbbing motors must be filled with “bad 
medicine,” for they flew through the air 
faster than the birds. No; he would 
stand there with his rifle until this 
stranger from another world warmed and 
fed himself, then he would send him 
forth. Fortunately for the pilot, an old 
prospector who knew the Indian happened 
along at this juncture, and explained the 
situation in pidgin English. 

Blanchfield now visualized the two of 
them helping him “turn over” his ten-foot 
propeller, ordinarily a task for three men. 
The storm had abated somewhat, and the 
three set forth, Blanchfield explaining his 
predicament as they went along. But 
when the Indian came within a hundred 
yards of the stranded ship, he stopped 


usual cargo of mail. 


and would go no farther. Nor would the 
grizzled prospector. “Sky-devil no good,” 
was all the old redskin would say. So 
it fell to Blanchfield’s lot to turn over the 
propeller himself. Plowing through the 
snow, now almost two feet deep, with his 
heavy balloon-tired wheels, the pilot 
finally succeeded in urging his “bus” into 
the air, and arrived at the Reno field late 
that afternoon. 


In May, 1922, Pilot Huking left San 
Francisco for Reno one day with the 
A battle with the 
elements began almost as soon as the 
wheels of his machine left the ground, 
but this time it was not snow. It was 
fog, thick enough to tie up harbor ship- 
ping. When his ship, after a gallant climb 
of several thousand feet, finally poked 
her nose above the clouds, Huking was 
lost. But he started in the general direc- 
tion of Reno, guided only by his compass. 
When more than three ~~. in the air 
the mist began to thicken. To add to his 
discomfort, this soon turned to rain. Still 
he drove onward toward the “hump,” 
looking meanwhile for an opening. e 
dared not fly lower, for at any moment 
the sharp pinnacle of a mountain might 
rear itself abruptly into the clouds, too 
late for him to turn either to the right 
or left. 

Huking was in a quandary. He felt 
certain that he was somewhere in the 
vicinity of the Reno field. But a dive 
through the blanket of dark clouds that 
lay over the mountains, in the hope of 
finding clear weather at a lower Taal 

robably would result in death. There 

e was, lost in the darkness, miles above 
the earth, with only a dense mist on every 
side. After flying about in circles for 
more than an hour, looking in vain for 
an opening, the engine began to sputter 
and finally stopped —e uking 
instinctively turned his ship’s nose down- 
ward, and glided through the dense clouds 
at an angle so flat that it barely main- 
tained the momentum of the airplane. 
After what seemed hours, the pilot found, 
upon emerging from the mist, that the 

ound was only three hundred feet be- 
ow. To his consternation, however, it 
was covered with trees, some ot which 
were more than one hundred feet high! 

Almost before he was aware of what 
was happening, one of the wings of the 
machine came in contact with a tree-top 
and was snapped off. Slewed around by 
the impact and without this supporting 
wing, the plane dived downward and 
crashed through the limbs of the sur- 
rounding trees, breaking into a thousand 
pieces. 
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From a point half a mile away the 
noise of the falling plane was plainly 
heard by some wood cutters. Hurrying 
through the fog and mist, they found 
Huking, covered with blood, walking 
about the wreck. 


“I couldn’t keep her up with only one 
wing,” he was repeating. 

As they drew near, the pilot, who had 
had a very narrow escape from death, 
suddenly collapsed. They carried his un- 
conscious form to the nearest doctor— 
three miles away—and Huking spent the 
next ten days in bed. But at the end of 
that time he was back on the job, carry- 
ing the mail between Reno and San Fran- 
cisco, across the “hump” and the “heli 
hole” or Verdi, Nevada, which has been 
the scene of more than half a dozen near- 
tragedies. 

To return to Pilot Vance, who in De- 
cember, 1923, was caught in a snowstorm 
between Reno and San Francisco: The 
flakes, large and fluffy, like the breast 
feathers of a Canada goose, floated lazily 
to earth, entirely cutting off his view of 
the country below. Flying by compass 
and resorting to the tactics taught him 
by experience, Vance endeavored to climb 
above the storm. At 13,000 feet—two 
and a half miles—the tempest still was 
raging. Snow was falling thicker than 
ever. Vance realized that it would be 

itch dark before he could reach Reno. 

ith the chances ten to one that he would 
become lost in the snowstorm, and real- 
izing that his gasoline supply was run- 
ning low, Vance decided to come down. 


Gliding earthward at a sharp angle 
until he was within a few hundred feet 
of the ground, the pilot discovered that 
he was in the vicinity of the Last Chance 
mine. Picking out as a landing place 
what he thought was a patch of low 
brush, the pilot steered his ship in that 
direction. As he flew low over this area, 
Vance congratulated himself on having 
such a level spot on which to land. 

Skimming along the tops of the brush 
at sixty miles an hour, the ordinary land- 
ing speed of a De Haviland, Vance’s 
wheels finally touched the tips of the 
brush, cutting down the momentum of 
the big machine. Then, as Vance settled 
lower and lower, the plane was tripped 
like a roped steer. Brought up short in 
this way, the ship, with the heavy engine 
in the forward part of the fuselage, now 
turned on its back, and unceremoniously 
dumped Vance out on his head. 

The pilot, entirely unhurt, found that 
he had landed in a big patch of manzan- 
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ita brush, six feet high and heavy in pro- 
portion. There he was, almost sixty 
miles from the nearest town—and the 
nights are cold along the Nevada-Cali- 
fornia line. 

After learning that his landing gear, 
upper wings, and propeller had been 
damaged and that he could not hope to 
cut a path to freedom in the darkness, 
Vance decided to build a fire and camp 
near the machine. When he finally got 
the fire started, the pilot had only two 
matches left. This one fact indicates the 
close escape he had from freezing to 
death in the blizzard, or worse still, of 
becoming lost while fighting his way out 
of the manzanita brush in the darkness. 

A less resourceful aviator might have 
wandered about until he died of exhaus- 
tion. 

Vance lay awake all night feeding the 
fire with manzanita brush. He had land- 
ed about half a mile from the edge of the 
brush nearest the mine, instead of in the 
center of the patch. With the first ray 
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Returning from San Francisco, I 
stopped at Salt Lake, where Ellis and 
Bishop were stationed. Theirs is a story 
stranger than fiction, and it exemplifies 
the best traditions of the Air Mail 
Service. 

Late in October, 1923, Bishop, one of 
the oldest pilots, in point of service, was 
caught in a blizzard forty-five miles 
south of Rock Springs, Wyoming, and 
forced down twenty-five miles from the 
nearest point of civilization and commu- 
nication. The sky above the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains was thick and overcast, 
with the wind blowing at forty miles an 
hour. The thermometer registered 18°. 
Snow of the dry and powdery sort was 
falling heavily. Bishop could see less 
than a hundred yards, and could make no 
headway whatever against this typical 
Utah blizard. 

Concluding that it would be best to 
land on the route between Rock Springs 
and Salt Lake City, with which he was 
familiar, rather than to try to find his 
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propeller. For an hour he sent his plane 
at full speed over the top of the plateau, 
backward and forward for two hundred 
yards at a time, in an effort to clear a 
path ten feet wide. But each time he 
had finished digging a runway long 
enough, and turned around, the snow had 
drifted in, and the process had to be re- 
peated all over again. 

At the end of two hours snow covered 
the plateau to a depth of two feet. It 
now became more and more difficult to 
charge with his machine up and down the 
runway; but Bishop carried on. Perhaps 
the wind would cease, so that he could 
shovel a runway two hundred yards long 


and ten feet wide. Finally, however, 
after he had tried unsuccessfully for 
three hours to extricate his machine 


from the drifts; when snow had fallen to 
a depth of three feet and the powerful 
Liberty motor could not force the plane 
through the snow, Bishop climbed stiffly 
out of the cockpit, shook himself free of 
snow, drained off the water from the 


Air Mail Plane following the Night New York-Chicago Trail 





of dawn Vance struck off toward the 
nearest edge of the brush, and within an 
hour had covered the half mile that sepa- 
rated him from freedom. At the mine, 
the surprised superintendent loaned him 
two mules, one to ride and the other to 
carry the 350 pounds of mail. One of 
the miners volunteered to bring back the 
mules. It was eighteen miles from the 
Last Chance mine to Michigan Bluff. 
This was covered on muleback. There 
Vance caught a stage to Colfax, Califor- 
nia—forty miles—where he put his mail 
aboard the eastbound Limited. 


mway through the storm, Bishop finally 


“sat down” on a comparatively smooth 
and—at that time—bare plateau, known 
as Bridger’s Bench. He landed without 
accident, and for approximately an hour 
kept his motor turning over slowly, in the 
hope that the storm would subside. By 
that time at least a foot of snow had 
fallen. Realizing that he must get out of 
his predicament immediately, if he ex- 
pected to get out at all, Bishop began 
charging backward and forward with his 
powerful machine, in an attempt to clear 
a runaway with the “backwash” from the 


radiator, covered up the mail in the cock- 
pit, and started walking in the general 
direction of the nearest settlement—Ly- 
man, Wyoming. 

Bishop was familiar with the country, 
having flown over it dozens of times, yet, 
being a careful and methodical pilot, he 
took the compass from the machine. He 
had no emergency rations. He had neith- 
er snowshoes nor rifle. He saw no game. 
There was no shelter within twenty miles 
that he knew of. If worst came to worst, 
however, he could still return to his ma- 
chine and start a fire with his batteries 
and some gasoline. 








Twenty 


The pilot was strongly tempted to lay 
aside his ay! fur-lined flying suit, but, 
as it seemed likely that he might have to 
use it for a blanket that night, he threw 
the legs of the suit over his shoulders, 
strapped them there in order to walk 
more freely, and floundered forth into the 
snow, now three feet deep. 


Soon Bishop was wallowing in drifts 
higher than his waist. For hours he con- 
tinued on, overheated by his exertions, 
and rapidly growing weaker with each 
stride. There was nothing from which 
to make snowshoes for his feet, even if 
he had had the tools and the time before 
darkness fell. The storm still howled 
about his ears and shut off the view 
ahead. But with his compass he kept a 
course toward a farmhouse which he 
knew nestled at the foot of a mountain 
some twenty miles to the westward. 


For more than six hours Bishop, who 
was born on an Iowa farm and is sturdily 
built, staggered wearily along through 
the snowdrifts, traveling in that time 
about ten miles. At this critical junc- 
ture, halfway between the ship, where he 
could at least have built a fire, and the 
farmhouse where he was sure to find 
warmth, food and shelter, Bishop realized 
that his fast waning strength was not 
equal to the task of reaching the one or 
retreating to the other. He was becoming 
drowsy by this time, but he struggled 
onward, still carrying his heavy flying 
suit, for it seemed certain that he would 
be compelled to spend the night in the 
open. No one could possibly have seen 
him land, and certainly he, a mere:speck 
against the spotless white, could not be 
discerned from the farmhouse, even with 
the aid of glasses. Besides, no one would 
expect even an Air Mail pilot to venture 
out in such a blizzard. 


By resting at frequent intervals, this 
husky Iowan accomplished two more 
miles in as many hours. But now, after 
an eight-hour battle with the elements, 
the pilot had arrived at the stage where 
he was absolutely exhausted and almost 
in despair. How simple a solution of the 
problem, he thought, merely to lie down 
and go to sleep. Just then, however, he 
heard above the whistling of the wind the 
familiar drone of a Liberty motor. Glanc- 
ing up, and almost unwilling to believe 
his eyes, the weary flyer saw a plane 
directly above him. A miracle had hap- 
pened. One of the boys, Bishop con- 
cluded, had learned by wireless that he 
was missing, and was now in search of 
him. The shipwrecked pilot frantically 
waved his heavy flying suit, but, despite 
his efforts, the plane passed a thousand 
feet above him, flying eastward, without 
even a signal. Within a few minutes it 
was out of sight. 


Bishop now gave up hope. Was he to 
die almost within sight of a haven? By 
this time it had stopped snowing, but a 
moderate gale still howled out of the 
southwest. Bishop sat down to rest and 
think things over. He was now on a 
“hogback,” perfectly level and almost 
free of snow. As he sat there, another 
miracle happened; a miracle to stir one’s 
blood. It was this: Bob Ellis, Bishop’s 
companion, flying from Salt Lake City to 
Rock Springs, had seen his machine on 
the ground, but had noticed that the en- 
gine was running. Ellis, anxious to keep 
to the schedule, and believing Bishop 
was not in difficulty, continued on. But 
soon after his arrival at Rock Springs, 
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Salt Lake reported by wireless that Bish- 
op was missing. Ellis thereupon asked 
permission of the division superintendent 
to retrace his flight to the spot where he 
had seen Bishop’s plane on the ground. 
This was a splendid thing for Ellis to do. 
He was weary from his four-hour flight. 
The wind was still blowing at forty miles 
an hour. Nevertheless, this fearless pilot 
waited only long enough for a ship to be 
fueled. 


Taking along a mechanic in case of 
accident to his own motor, and food and 
coffee for Bishop, Ellis set out in the 
face of the gale to find among a thousand 
a a stalled machine and its helpless 
pilot. 


When I remarked to Ellis, a few weeks 
ago, in a conversation at Salt Lake City, 
that this was a “mighty fine thing” for 
him to do, he replied: “Oh, that’s noth- 
ing; Bishop or any other pilot would do 
the same thing for me. We realize that 
any one of us may get into a jam at any 
time. And then it’s up to his fellow pilots 
to get him out of it.” This is the code 
of those who go down to the sea in ships. 


After a flight of less than an hour, 
Elfis and his mechanic sighted Bishop’s 
machine, half buried in the snow; a déad 
thing. There was no sign of Bishop. 
Moreover, his trail had been blotted out 
by the drifting snow. Ellis, flying low 
and in wide circles about the stalled ma- 
chine, asked himself what he would do in 
similar circumstances. Immediately he 
concluded that he would make for the 
farmhouse, twenty miles away. With an 
Air Mail pilot, to decide is to act, and 
within fifteen minutes Ellis, flying a 
hundred feet above the snow, had “picked 
up” a floundering figure, half way be- 
tween the stalled machine and the farm- 
house. Settling gradually in order not to 
break the undercarriage of his plane and 
thus leave all three at the mercy of the 
blizzard, Ellis and his mechanic landed 
near their exhausted comrade. 


After a meal and some hot coffee, 
Bishop was able to sit in at a council of 
war. Ellis’ machine, they agreed, could 
carry the three of them, provided it could 
get into the air. But ground conditions 
were so unfavorable—the drifts were so 
deep—that this seemed impossible. It 
was then agreed that they would taxi the 
machine to a clear spot six miles to the 
westward, from which to take off. 


For four miles, with each mile rapidly 
eating up their fuel supply, they churned 
their way through the powdery drifts, 
with Bishop huddled in the cockpit and 
the mechanic, comparatively fresh and 
warmly clothed, clinging to a precarious 
position on one of the wings. Finally, 
Ellis, realizing that his gasoline supply 
was becoming dangerously reduced, sug- 
gested that Bishop, with the aid of the 
mechanic, try to reach the farmhouse, 
now some four miles distant, while he 
flew back to Rock Springs to report Bish- 
op’s safety—and get more gasoline. This 
they attempted, but Ellis, watching Bish- 
op’s faltering footsteps from the air, real- 
ized that his exhausted comrade would be 
unable to accomplish the four miles. 
Swooping downward, Ellis again landed 
near the struggling pair, helped them to 
climb aboard, and swore that he would 
get the ship off the ground with the three 
of them on board, or “bust her up.” 


Finding a ridge comparatively free 
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from snow, Ellis, with his motor racing 
at full speed, and his plane reeling drunk- 
enly amid the entangling sage brush and 
snowdrifts, succeeded, after swaying and 
dipping for two hundred yards, in get- 
ting into the air. Little by little, an 
inch at a time, then a foot, with his pro- 
peller racing faster than it had ever gone 
before, Ellis finally climbed twenty-five 
feet into the air. By facing directly into 
the wind, the pilot utilized its velocity to 
attain an altitude of a thousand feet. 
Then he turned, and with the wind at his 
back, he flew with his passengers to Rock 
Springs—and safety—in half an hour. 


Within a week Bishop’s machine had 
been recovered entirely whole, flown back 
to the field, and the pilot himself had re- 
cuperated. But he freely admitted to me 
in Salt Lake recently that if Ellis had 
not shown exceptional courage and excel- 
lent flying judgment, he, Bishop, would 
have perished almost within sight of aid. 


These are tales of Bishop, Ellis, 
Blanchfield, Boonstra, Huking and Vance. 


Meager reports of other experiences 
are filed away, usually on single sheets 
of paper, in the office of the superintend- 
ent of the Air Mail Service. For, with 
an Air Mail pilot, modesty amounts to an 
obsession. Those with whom I am ac- 

uainted would be the first to deny that 

ying is a dangerous game. Haven’t they 
been flying “crates” and “coffins” for ten 
years? Nevertheless, every day these 
pilots take grave risks, and in time of 
storm they undergo hazards comparable 
only to those which aviators at the front 
underwent during the war. For the pilot, 
once in the air, has nothing between the 
earth and himself but his Liberty motor. 


What sort of men are these sky riders? 
They are a quiet, modest, efficient, hardy, 
interpid, expert, and likeable group of 
young men. Many of them are in the 
Army Air Service Reserve. Most of them 
received their training before or during 
the war. They fly every day in the year, 
in darkness and fog, through snow, hail, 
“twisters,” lightning, sleet and rain. The 
dangers of flying they accept as a matter 
of course. Even forced landings such as 
I have described, in a rocky and uninhab- 
ited country, are smilingly accepted as 
part of the day’s work. They fly at great 
altitudes, barely skimming the backbone 
of the continent. On every side they see 
only dense forests, turbulent streams, 
ja peaks, and precipitous canyon 
walls. Yet they continue on, day after 
day, year after year. 


These pathfinders of the West have 
reduced the United States, in terms of 
transportation, to one-fourth its size. 
One can appreciate the value of the serv- 
ice they render only if he realizes that 
the prosperity of the United States de- 
pends mainly on doing business with our- 
selves on a bigger scale, and that busi- 
ness is carried on chiefly by correspond- 
ence. And no branch of the Postoffice 
Department takes greater pride than the 
Air Mail Service in the motto from Hero- 
dotus that is carved above the portal of 
the New York Postoffice: 


“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” 


THE END 
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LEADING COLLEGES ON 
MARINE NINE SCHEDULE 


1926 to Be Biggest in Corps’ Base- 
ball History 








Recent radio orders transferring base- 
ball players from the West Coast, Haiti 
and points along the eastern seacoast to 
Quantico, is the first shot fired in the 
barrage of plans prepared for the Ma- 
rine Corps 1926 baseball season. Of the 
many called upon to report at the dia- 
mond on-the-Potomac, five from San 
Diego and three from Haiti constitute 
the first draft and combined with the 
flock already at Quantico will form a 
substantial squad for Coach Keady to 
start south with about February 22. 

As has been previously announced, 
spring training will be held this year at 
some southern station. Whether it will 
be at Pensacola, Key West or New Or- 
leans has not been decided upon as yet. 
Keeping in strict accordance to rules of 
the Marine Corps’ athletic policy, new 
uniforms are now being made for mem- 
bers of this year’s nine and are dupli- 
cations of the exact models and colors 
worn by the Boston Braves last year. 


Although exact playing dates cannot 
be given at the present time, following is 
a list of the college nines booked to meet 
the Marines the coming season: 


Dartmouth, Bucknell, Lafayette, Ver- 
mont, Boston College, Rutgers, Fordham, 
Holy Cross, Georgetown, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Blue Ridge, Wake Forest, New 
Hampshire and Gettysburg. A _ hasty 
glance at this schedule assures the aver- 
age fan that he is in for some real base- 
ball the coming season and as many of 
these games are return meetings, Quan- 
tico fans should pick out their seats the 
day after the team starts north. 


Among the many of last year’s players 
who have been called back to renew their 
contracts this year are: Stolle, Hudson, 
Duncan, Stock, Bailey, Parsons, Maddes, 
Hannah, Fox, Webber and Abbott. Add- 
ed to this list of worthies are many new 
stars promised from smaller posts along 
the West and East Coast which will 
greatly swell the value of Marine dia- 
mond stock. 

Listed as an important meeting is the 
game with the Fort Benning nine next 
spring. The doughboys have announced 
their intentions of going in strong this 
year for baseball and will undoubtedly 
do their best to topple the Marines on the 
diamond in the hopes of making amends 
to their fans for the defeat suffered by 
them on the grid. A game with a Navy 
team is being booked and will probably 
be played at Pensacola on the trip north. 
It is felt that a trophy will soon be offered 
in baseball similar to the President’s Cup 
in football which will do much toward 
creating an inter-service series. 





WE HAVE!—LET’S HOLD! 


In 1925 the Marine Corps accom- 
plished two big feats in the world 
of sports. In football we won the 
much-cherished President’s Cup 
Trophy and, with the rifle, the Na- 
tional Rifle Matches. 

Although it took a lot of battling 
to attain these honors, the biggest 
job is still ahead. WE HAVE TO 
HOLD THEM! 

A game, a fight, a contest may 
be won by a lucky pass, a cleverly- 
placed punch, a bit of luck at the 
proper time, but it is defending the 
prize, holding the upper hand 
against concentrated attack and 
playing that counts. 

From rumors abroad it is learned 
that the Army and Navy intend 
putting out grid teams this year 
that will give us a terrible tussle 
for premier honors in football. This 
in no way is intended to detract 
from the excellent eleven Fort Ben- 
ning threw against us in 1925, but 
simply to prepare our warriors and 
their supporters for the coming on- 
slaughter our kindred foes intend 
launching upon us. 

Never at any time was there 
more reason for US ALL to talk 
Marine Sports, play Marine Sports, 
BOOST Marine Sports, as there is 
at this present day. 


To Have Is To Hold! 
HOLD! 


Let’s all 











SCOTTISH PROMOTER THREATENS 
TO SPEND 


Amazing the world by the announce- 
ment that he would offer a purse of 
$67,900 for a boxing bout between Mickey 
Walker and Tommy Milligan, David 
Smith, promoter of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
is shattering the old saying that the 
Scotish race wouldn’t pay a century to 
see the Statue of Liberty walk down the 
street. 

Jack Kearns, Walker’s manager, 
knocked the offer into a cocked hat by 
stating Smith would have to deposit 
$100,000 in an American bank before 
papers were signed. It will be interest- 
ing to see if the Scots will extend them- 
selves for the match. 

Tommy Milligan is one of the cleverest 
boxers the English have sent over to this 
country in many years. He boxes the 
American style and has beaten some of 
our best around New York in the last 
few months. Smith realizes that a match 
between Walker and Milligan would be a 
drawing card, perhaps far more so than 
a stroll by Miss Liberty. 


RICKARD SNUBS CHAMPS 
IN ANNUAL RATING LIST 





Famous Promoter Passes Up Ro- 
senberg and Kansas as 
» Champions 





In a copyrighted story written ex- 
pressly for Ring, a boxing publication, 
Tex Rickard, famous promoter, names his 
All-World selection in each of the nine 
pugilistic divisions “based on what they 
had done in 1925 and disregarding their 
titles.” 


Tex very graciously gives a “compli- 
mentary” ranking to Jack Dempsey as 
head of the heavyweight division. The 
most startling selection being the demo- 
tion of two recognized champions to sub- 
ordinate positions, namely Charley Ros- 
enberg, bantamweight, and Rocky Kan- 
sas, lightweight. His reason for placing 
Dempsey at the head of heavies despite 
his inactivity, is because of the lack of 
accomplishment of any of his contenders, 


HEAVYWEIGHT—Jack Dempsey, Los An- 
geles (complimentary); Harry Wills, 
New York; Gene Tuney, New York; Bud 
Gorman, Kenosha, Wis.; Jack Renault, 
Montreal; George Godfrey, Philadelphia; 
Jack Sharkey, Boston; Bob Fitzsimmons, 
Newark, N. J.; Paolino Uscudun, Spain; 
Jim Maloney, Boston; Harry Persson, 
Sweden; King Solomon, Panama; Johnny 
Risko, Cleveland; Ray Neuman, Jersey 
City; Jim Keeley, Bridgeport. 


LIGHT - HEAVYWEIGHTS — Paul Berlen- 
bach, New York; Jack Delaney, Bridge- 
port; Mike McTigue, New York; Young 
Stribling, Atlanta, Ga.; Eddie Huffman, 
Los Angeles; Ad Stone, Philadelphia; 
Tommy Loughran, Philadelphia; Jimmy 
Delaney, St. Paul; Jimmy Slattery, Buf- 
falo; Maxie Rosenbaum, New York; Yale 
Okum, New York; Young Marullo, New 
Orleans; “Hambone” Kelly, Boston; Er- 
nie Owens, Los Angeles; Murray Gitlitz, 
New Haven. P 


MIDDLEWEIGHTS — Harry Greb, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Dave Shade, New York; 
Tiger Flowers, Atlanta, Ga.; Leo Lom- 
ski, San Francisco; Joe Gans, Allentown, 
Pa.; K. O. Phil Kaplan, New York; 
Frank Moody, Wales; Jock Malone, St. 
Paul; Roland Todd, England; Bert Coli- 
ma, Hollywood, Calif.; Art Weigand, 
Buffalo; Ted Moore, England; Frank 
Capo, San Francisco; Bob Sage, Detroit; 
Bruno Frattini, Italy. 


WELTERWEIGHTS—Mickey Walker, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J.; Tommy Milligan, Scotland; 
Jack Zivic, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Joe Dundee, 
Baltimore; George Ward, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Willie Harmon, New York; Sailor 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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VERNER LOOMS AS CORPS’ MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMP 
Parris Island Boxer Gaining Immense Popularity In Southern Cities 


By Jerr DANIELS 





Has Parris Island another Gene Tun- 
ney?—Ad Stone. 

The record accomplished during the 

ast two months by George Verner, of 

eadquarters Detachment, a _ middle- 
weight who is — a lot of attention 
from southern fistic fans, seems to fore- 
cast that the Marine Corps will place 
another ring star in the constellation of 
the fight arena. 


With Lieut. Ronald A. Boone, boxing 
instructor at Parris Island, as his man- 
ager and adviser; Q. M. Sergt. L. Green- 
berg, as his trainer, and Walter Vance, 
one of the corps’ outstanding light- 
weights, his chief sparring partner, Ver- 
ner has within two months copped the 
middleweight title of the Carolinas, 
K. O.’d two of the South’s best, and taken 
an easy decision over another. 


Verner is of medium height, square- 
jawed, dark, and has a fine physique. 

uscles ripple his entire body, but he is 
far from muscle-bound. e is fast, 
shifty, and an unusually clever boxer. In 
training he keeps the lightweights busy 
every minute, and his wallop is terrific— 
as several promising boys in the South 
have sadly learned. Despite several years 
in the ring game, fighting some of the 
really boys, he has not a mark on 
him as the result of a fistic encounter. 
He is honest in training and seldom out 
of condition. This has been noticeable 
in some of his recent bouts. While his 
opponents have been gasping near the 
end of a ten-round grind, Verner seemed 
to be fresh and in condition for as many 
more bells. 

He came into the Marine Corps less 
than a year ago with twelve fights and 
eleven wins. Of this number five were 
decisions, five knockouts, one draw and 
one foul. He received clean decisions 
over Vick Firsh, Micky Fury, Danny 
Goodman, Eddie Raynor and Frank Hip- 
lock. All were ten-round bouts. Patsy 
Rocco lost on a foul; Ted Ross and Ted 
Peters on. technical K. O.’s; Jimmy 
Meyers, Battling Murphy and Ted Pet- 
ers, clean knockouts, all in the early 
rounds; and fought Harry Simons a 
draw. Most of the foregoing bouts took 
place in and about Chicago. 

During his days in training camp, he 
spoiled the hopes of many youngsters 
who cherished a fistic future in the corps, 
and at the close of that period was imme- 
diately transferred to headquarters, 
where Lieutenant Boone took charge and 
started him in training. Then followed 
several months of close training, and 
finally two bouts with Jack Jucker, a 
Marine mauler, at Parris Island. He got 
decisions both times, and after an inter- 
val of a few months, Lieutenant Boone 
started him on his quest for honors out- 
side the service. 

His first go on the outside took place at 
Florence, S. C., under the auspices of the 
American Legion. Red Edwards, the lo- 
cal favorite, and holding a fine record in 
the South, met the Marine comer for the 
main go of ten rounds. The opening 
round ended a draw, and thereafter Ver- 





BOONE AND BOOM HARMONI- 
OUS WITH PARRIS ISLAND 
BOXING 


Lieut. R. A. BN | a Boone has 
been very successful in training and 
managing fighters ever since he 
graduated from Annapolis, where 
during the year 1918 he held the 
welterweight championship, and in 
the following year was middle- 
weight champ. He took part in the 
Olympic tryouts in 1924, but only 
got as far as the National A. A. 

He has handled boxers on land 
and sea, notable among whom was 
Jimmy Brown, fleet middleweight 
champ in 1922. His work in this 
line at Parris Island has been so 
conspicuous that the Islanders now 
lay claim to the best aggregation 
of boxers in the Marine Corps. 











ner took every round up to the tenth, 
when the Marine brought home a right 
hook to the jaw, which ended the bout, 
and won for Verner a permanent wel- 
come in Florence. 

So well did the fans like the Marine 
that he was given two more fights in the 
final place within three weeks subsequent. 
Feeling the need for finding a better boy 
for Verner, the promoters matched him 
with Franky Grant, of Wilmington, a 
favorite in the South, and former cham- 
pion of the U. S. Navy. Grant stayed 
with the Marine “killer,” as he was now 
being called, for five rounds. Both boys 
gave everything they had up to the fifth, 
when Verner found Grani’s button, and 
another favorite took the count. 

One week later, Verner again went to 
Florence for the main go on a conspicu- 
ous card to meet the champion of the 
Carolinas, Ken Burris. The latter had 
met and defeated some of the best middles 
in the South. The fans thought, “Now, 
we'll see.” They did. Verner did not 
put the champion to sleep, but got the 
referee’s decision easily, but decisively. 
The promoters in that section are now 
scouting for another worthy opponent 
for the Parris Islander. 

Consistent with the revival of boxing 
in Savannah, Ga., the promoters there 
were searching for a new victim for Jim- 
my Conway, who has been given much 
credit for the revival of boxing in the 
southern city by virtue of his fine record 
and his consistent popularity with south- 
ern fans. It would take reams of paper 
to outline Conway’s record. Suffice to 
write that among his many opponents 
was the famous Jack Britton, who it is 
said, hit Conway with everything but the 
water bucket, but could not knock him 
out. He won the decision, but it was a 
close one. It has been said that Conway 
never has been knocked out. 

In view of this authentic information, 
it will readily be seen that Verner was 
instructed to win an easy decision and let 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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“SOCKO!” 

Parris Island is to lose its favorite 
boxer in the near future. Walter Vance, 
shining lightweight, is in for a transfer 
to wer where he feels he can better 
himself by being in contact with a varied 
assortment of civilian boxers and through 
them learn more about the game. Then, 
too, in Philly there are more opportuni- 
ties for fights, which means everything in 
the boxing game. 





Frank Cheslock, through his manager 
at Quantico, lays claim to the title of 
welterweight champion of the Marine 
Corps. Who contends? If anyone, 
please communicate with the sports edi- 
tor, THE LEATHERNECK. 





A little lad who has, and will continue, 
to make a name for himself, is Kid 
Huckaby, of Parris Isle. 

Only a bantam but with the punch of 
a middleweight, Huckabee is plugging 
the best along the southern sea coast. 
Subbing for Battling McNeill, of the Is- 
land, Huckabee beat Dick Sellars, of 
Wilmington, in one of the most stirring 
ten-round preliminaries seen south in 
many a moon. 





W. H. writes in asking, “Have we any 
heavyweight fighters in the corps?” 

Yes, a few. Only the corps is suffer- 
ing from a dearth of heavies as is the 
nation as a whole. Ted Schneider, ser- 
geant on the U. S. S. nape ey © is the 
most active and best this writer knows of 
at present. 

Last year, or a little while before, Ed- 
die Huffman met and defeated Schneider, 
thereby winning the title of the fleets. 
Some say it was a lucky punch that beat 
Ted, but whether it was or not, the fact 
remains that Eddie reaped the benefit of 
a victory over the Marine and the result 
of that particular fight was the great 
stepping stone which put him where he 
is today. 





Recently our ex-sailor friend, Eddie 
Huffman, met Ad Stone, the well-known 
Marine, and the outcome is still dubious, 
as we stated in an earlier issue. 

However, the point we wish to empha- 
size is this. Huffman has rapidly climbed 
to the fore which means that sooner or 
later he is bound to meet another Ma- 
rine, Gene Tunney. The like for Ad 
Stone. 

Tunney at present is the only logical 
contender for a crack at Dempsey’s 
crown and stands patiently on _ the 
threshold of the title kingdom awaiting 
his chance. And, not being “too proud 
to fight” will naturally meet either Huff- 
man or Stone when the opportunity 
avails. 

Therefore, at this time, this column 
would like to express the humble opinion 
that Tunney will stop both of them. 





Our American boxing commissions get 
on the nerves of many European boxers 
now visiting these shores. 

On the afternoon of his fight with Sid 
Terris, Lucien Vinez, French lightweight 
champ, angrily stated that “these box 
commish give it a pain in the head.” 

That same night Terris gave the little 
Poilu many a pain in the head besides 
beating him, hands down, in Madison 
Square Garden. 
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| SHORTS on SPORTS (3 





A few weeks ago everyone of any im- 
portance, or who gave a care, attended 
the house warming given little master, 
1926. 


Among the many who advised and 
cautioned the little champion regarding 
his duties and obligations for his short 
reign was Mr. Service Sports, who 
gained so prominent a place in the world 
during 1925. After outfitting the tiny 
comer in a full set of football, baseball 
and basketball togs, he proceeded to lec- 
ture him on what was expected of him. 
Mr. S. Sports began rather boastfully 
by reviewing the records attained during 
the regime of Old Man 1925. And, as 
they were many, herein are quoted just 
a few: 

Football—Large attendances and wide- 
spread recognition. 


Baseball—Exceeded the popularity of 
the grid game, plus the fact that many 
players were picked up and gained per- 
manent berths on major and minor 
league teams. 


Basketball—One of the most success- 
ful seasons the sport has ever enjoyed 
in the services. 

Naturally the figures and records stag- 
gered little 1926, but he took a hitch in 
his newly donned basketball trousers, 
and with a “Let’s Go” promised to sur- 
pass past attainments in all sports, and 
started in on basketball, which at pres- 
ent is the ranking sport. 


So we stand by and repeat the old say- 
ing, time will tell. 


Basketball, only a few years ago 
termed a “girl’s” game, has taken its 
place with its two elders, football and 
baseball, and may some day equal them 
in sporting importance. 

The corps has taken to the cage game 
with all the enthusiasm Marine athletes 
have shown in other fields of endeavor, 
and this present season finds practically 
every ship’s guard and post represented 
by a quintet. 

Quantico has gone daffy over the court 
game. Teams have been organized by 
every company, battery and detachment 
stationed at the Virginny post, and their 
demands for allotted time on the courts 
at the big gym were so great that they 
have been formed into two leagues, with 
an intricate playing schedule that resem- 
bles a train schedule. 

The first play-offs in these leagues 
started early this month and end some 
time in March, with the championship 
series between the leading fives in both 
leagues. The big post is not being rep- 
resented by a basketball team this year, 
but the games in this inter-post series 
cause as much enthusiasm among the 
men as a big team would, if not more. At 
the same time it permits practically 
every basketball enthusiast a chance to 
play, a point very beneficial from a gen- 
eral athletic standpoint. 


By ED HAGENAH, Sports Editor 


Peggy O’Neill, one of the best mounds- 
men who ever pitched a ball on a Ma- 
rine nine, was signed up by Ty Cobb 
for his Detroiters last year and farmed 
out to Raleigh, of the Piedmont ane. 
Peggy pitched super ball for the Tar 
Heelers and this year will go to Toronto, 
of the Internatoinal League. 

Pretty big jump for one season from 
a Class C outfit to a Class AA team. 
May you take the last big one next sea- 
son, Peggy! 





You can’t get away from it, Parris 
Island sure has the boxing fever bad. 

With a good smoker being pulled every 
month, their boxers bowling over some 
of the best in the Southland in all 
weights, they are fairly well towards 
creating a slogan that might run “Those 
Boxing Marines.” 





Get this one some bird sent in: “There 
is a bozo in our outfit so dumb that he 
thinks major scales is an officer.” 





Finland received a bucketful of free 
advertising last year through the efforts 
of Paavo Nurmi. Before the famous 
runner broadcasted the fact that he came 
from a country named Finland, half of 
our sport fans thought the name referred 
to the section of a fish. 

This year Nurmi will not come over 
and show us how to run fast. So, as 
the Finns must have their publicity, they 
have sent an iceman. A man who skates 
on ice, and is not related to Red Grange. 

And this Finn CAN skate! He is 
known as Clas Thunberg. Recently Clas 
announced the fact that he would skate 
all comers. Many CAME, and a few are 
still coming in. 

Give the Finns credit, though; when 
they send over an athlete there is none 
better in that class. 

Who said “Have they any 
weights?” 


heavy- 





Nearly all the ball clubs are going to 
Florida for spring training. So are the 
Marines! 

Yep, the corps will have their baseball 
on a big scale this coming year. Big- 
time coach, Florida for training, a 
healthy schedule and TWICE the support 
given them last season. That’s what 
counts. 


Miss Wills, America’s woman tennis 
champ, is receiving a mean deal in 
France. 

It seems that Edouard Mascart, French 
boxer, came over here to show his wares. 
And they weren’t so good. Which meant 
that instead of getting a chance at the 








big money, he was made to show against 
second-raters at the start, with the in- 
tention of rating him better after he had 
proven his worth. 

Well, he didn’t improve, and naturally 
didn’t get any better cracks, so he packed 
up and sailed back. 

Upon the arrival of Miss Wills, who 
has proven her mettle by trimming the 
best France “has in the female tennis 
lineup, the French advise making her 
play all the second-raters before meeting 
their champ. 

Now, Frenchy, is that nice? 





Tom Stolle, leading moundsman of 
last season’s All-Marine team, has been 
out in San Diego since early last fall 
playing in the Winter Service League. 

It is felt that Tom will be one of the 
first ones called back to Quantico when 
the call goes out for the assembling of 
material for the nine of 1926. 





O_tp MAN: Aren’t you ashamed to be 
smoking a cigarette? 

StupeE: Sure, but whatsa guy gonna 
do when he ain’t got the price of a cigar! 





“Beauty is its own excuse for being,” 
Some poet said, and lately I’ve begun 
To think, from pretty girls that I’ve 

been seeing, 
That that excuse must be their only one. 
—Penn. State Froth. 





LITTLE WiLuieE: You haven’t any 
whiskers or very much hair, have you? 

WEARY WILL: No, what of it? 

L. W.: Oh, I was just trying to think 
how father would manage it. 

W. W.: Manage what? 

L. W.: Oh, he said if he caught you 
around here again he was going to mop 
up the place with you.—Chicago Phoenix. 





“Say, Abe, where did you get that 
stone?” said Larry, pointing to a hand- 
some diamond tie pin he was wearing. 

“Vel,” said Abe, “I got it from my 
father. When he died he left $1,000 to 
purchase a stone. Vel, that is the stone.” 
—Training Station News. 





The HERZOG— 
BUDGET BUYING 
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and Herzog Clothes and Fur- 
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QUANTICO SPORT COMMENTS 


By “LEFTY” RAPPOLD 








I have a friend who is a confirmed 
bookworm. This friend informs me that 
before Captain Kidd deserted this ter- 
raqueous globe and went where all play- 
ful pirates go, he was a bug on studying 
the different methods of knocking his op- 
ponent for a loop. If that dope is 
straight, then it’s a pity the old gent 
didn’t “park his dogs” at the post gym 
on January 11. He would have seen some 
sorapeing that would have made his eyes 
bulge. If you haven’t heard the dope 
yet, put on your earphones and tune in. 
A delicious basketball dish was served 
the fans when Quantico opened her 1926 
court season. Eight teams from League 
“A” endeavored to find out just who’s 
who, and if so, why, in the winter pas- 
time. And when they tangled to thresh 
it out, there was some fur flying. I made 
a motion that the ambulance drivers 
stand by with their motors going during 
the games, and the boys heartily assented. 

You can bet your last dollar against a 
Chinese tael that the battles were hard- 
fought from bell to bell. 


* * * 


I note with interest and growing won- 
der that not one Marine gained a regular 
place or honorable mention on the various 
All-American and sectional teams picked 
this winter. This is, indeed, surprising. 
Quantico had three or four outstanding 
stars last season. Captain McHenry 
scintillated brilliantly in all games. It is 
safe to say that his presence on an AIll- 
American selection wouldn’t weaken that 











TEACHER: What do we use soap for? 
JIMMIE: That’s what I’d like to know. 
—Path finder. 





GIRLS I'VE KNOWN 


Her eyes were like the SUNLIGHT, 
Her tears were like the RAIN; 

Her lips were like the ROSEBUDS, 
Her Old Man gives me a PAIN. 

I asked her for a date one DAY, 
She said, sure, drop AROUND; 

Her Old Man knew I was a MARINE, 
Now I can’t SIT DOWN. 

—By Something With a Kick. 





“This is the most successful debating 
club in this city,” said the cop as he 
waved his night-stick. 





“Any port in a storm,” said the sea- 
sick sailor as he dashed for the nearest 
port-hole. 





Ep (in the moonlight): Gee, but I 
like you; you’re so different from other 
girls I know. You make me want to— 

Co-Ep (also affected): Cut out the 
gab. If you want to pet, say so. 





“What a nice hand you have.” 
“Do you like it? 
to it myself.” 


I’m sort of attached 


eleven a bit. Yet you have strained your 
eyes looking for his name on the myth- 
ical teams. Besides the incomparable Mc- 
Henry, we have Jack McQuade and Bozo 
Duncan, two line-smashing backs, and 
Bailey, a great center if there ever was 
one. The writer has seen few linemen 
better than Bailey. 


Still, it isn’t so surprising that these 
four men were left out in the cold. The 
class of elevens the Marines engaged 
weren’t what you’d call high-class aggre- 
gations, hence the snub by big-time 
coaches and sport writers. The small 
colleges have a hard time landing a man 
on an All-American selection. They may 
win every game they play, yet none of 
their men will be considered for a berth 
on the All-American, because they don’t 
rank with the big colleges, such as Wash- 
ington, Dartmouth, California, ete. If 
Red Grange had been playing football 
with the Tennessee Medicos or some such 
team, it is very probable that he would 


INTER-POST BASKETBALL 
SERIES OPENS AT QUANTICO 


Intricate Schedule Provides for 
Series of Court Games 
Until March 








Quantico has officially opened her bas- 
ketball season! 


Quanticans were treated to their first 
dish of the favorite winter sport on Jan- 
uary 11 by a series of court games, the 
first to be played in the great inter-post 
basketball tournament, when light teams 
of League “A” clashed in a succession of 
fast, spirited games. The Engineer Batt. 
vs. the Rifle Range game was the out- 
standing feature of the “first” night, 
which was attended by practically every 
man, woman and child in the post. In 
this fray the Engineers came from be- 
hind to beat the Rifle Range cagesters, 
27-26. The Signal Batt. quintet nosed out 
the Aviation courtmen, 24-23, in a lively 
affair. Anti-Aircraft walked away from 
the team representing the First Com- 
pany, Tenth Regiment, and the Medical 
Batt. easily defeated the Fifth Regiment 
team, 26-7. 

Thirty-two teams comprise the two 
leagues entered in the tournament which 
is holding the spotlight of Quantico’s win- 
ter sports program during the present 
months. The schedule provides a series 
of eight games every night which began 
January 11 and will continue until the 
middle of March, when the leading teams 
of each league will meet for the cham- 
pionship honors. 


have never been heard of by the big sport 
writers. He may have run wild on the 
ridiron. He may have booted dropkicks 
rom the 50-yard line, or made six or 
seven touchdowns each game, or other 
extraordinary feats, and the football 
critics would probably give a arg Fae: 
and say something like this: “What 
player couldn’t do that, playing against 
mediocre teams.” Many ag 2 ne as great 
as Grange have probably played great 
football for some small college, and yet 
failed to get recognition from the big 
sport writers because of the caliber of 
the team he played with. 


* * * 


This business of one man picking an 
All-American team doesn’t seem to meet 
with the approval of the public in gen- 
eral, considering the howls that lots of 
them put up. It’s a man-size job this 
selecting a mythical eleven from so many 
colleges, and I, for one, am of the opinion 
that there’s nobody in the world who can 
do it and do justice to both himself and 
the players at large. One man cannot 
see one-tenth of the games played, and 
has to rely to a great extent on the vari- 
ous newspapers to guide him in his selec- 
tions. 

* * * 


I see where a few prominent coaches 
got their heads together and decided who 
were the best players during the 1925 
season. Take that team with a grain of 
salt. It’s only human to favor one’s own 
players, and they have done just that. 
If I were picking an All-American, I’d 
have all Marines on it, and let it go at 
that. 

There’s only one way to please every- 
body, and that’s NOT TO PICK ’EM. 





“Pipe down,” yelled the sailor as he 
swallowed his corn cob. 





Jack’s woman is so hot, he calls for 
her in a fire engine. 





Characters: Him and Her. 
Time: Just right. 
Place: Nearby. 

Scene 1 


Him: Want a ride, little girl? 
Her: Don’t care if F do. 
Scene 2 
Her: Why, I believe you’re trying to 
kiss me. 
Him: Gosh, you ought to go into a 
guessing contest. 





A small boy was asked by his Sunday 
School teacher if he always said his 
prayers every night. 

“No,” said he, “I say ’em in the morn- 
ing, same as Dad.” 

“But, your Dad doesn’t say his prayers 
in the morning, does he!” 

“Yep? He says, ‘Lord, how I hate to 
get up.’” 
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| —— THAT USELESS BUGLER=+>= 


A Tale of the Boxer Uprising 
“Greater Love Than This Hath No Man” 
By HARVEY L. MILLER 








Back in the days when John Chinaman 
was making himself very pestiferous out 
China way, to the extent that all the na- 
tions with a finger in the pie out there 
landed their forces and marched on the 
holy city of Peking, we had in our de- 
tachment of bluejackets and marines a 
little Italian bugler. This little Italian 
came from New Yark’s lower East Side 
and sailed under the name of Rocco Ro- 


desso. He soon was dubbed “Rocky 
Roads.” Likewise he was called “Useless 
Rocky.” 


This name “Useless” came naturally to 
Rocky, because a bugler seems always 
more or less useless, and Rocky was 
above, or below, the average in all-around 
uselessness. His “taps” was awful. No 
man could sleep after the way that wop 
murdered the notes. Each morning’s in- 
spection found him being bawled out for 
not having a properly scrubbed white hat 
or something like that. Just about the 
time that the whole crew—bluejackets 
and marines—had reached the conclusion 
that Rocky just did not fit in, the landing 
parties to Peking moved inland. 

The one thing the crew liked about 
Rocky was his lower East Side slang. 
He positively coined new words, their 
meaning only to be solved by some Far 
Eastern oracle. Suffice that Rocky knew 
what they meant and that they furnished 
the rest of us with no little amusement. 

Now, this little tale is spun simply to 
prove that you can’t always sometimes 
tell who is who and that you can never 
tell the contents of a bundle by the color 
of the wrapper. 

Here was a whole ship’s company, in- 
cluding a Marine Guard, firmly convinced 
that a certain useless bugler was about 
as necessary as an ice-cream freezer in 
Alaska. That this one individual—an un- 
dersized boy, not yet 18 years of age— 
should stand out as the greatest figure 
among us would have been hardly im- 
aginable, BUT THAT’S JUST WHAT 
HAPPENED! 

We had made our way up to the gates 
of Peking. On the walls John Chinaman 
kept up a desultory fire, as wild and in- 
effective as it was sporadic. We had to 
get by that wall. We had to blow open 
the gate to the inner city. 

A solid gate it was. Volunteers were 
called for. A squad or two of Sikhs, 
those mysterious, black-bearded turbaned 
fighters of England, moved forward on 
their bellies, like so many huge snakes. 
As they drew close to the walls the Chi- 
nese opened up a fairly accurate fire. One 
of the Sikhs rolled over on his back with, 
as Kipling says, “a bullet where his belt 
plate should have been.” But the Sikhs 
got to that gate. Under its protectin 
arch they placed a bomb. They lighted 
the bomb and then hastily withdrew un- 
der fire from the Chinese on the city 
walls. When the Sikhs had retreated 
some one hundred yards, the gate was 
thrust open slightly and an agile Chinese 
foot kicked the sputtering bomb out 
where it exploded and did no more harm 
than tear a hole in the ground. 


Lying prone at some little distance we 
observed this maneuver and its frustra- 
tion while we picked off such Boxers as 
lingered too long about the upper ledge 
of the wall. With the gate blown open, 
our cue was a grand charge and combined 
assault through the gate. 

When the Chinese kicked the bomb out 
into space we all got a half-hearted laugh 
out of the comment from the lips éf “Use- 
less” Rocky Roads. It went like this: 
“Can you beat dat? A fine brace of 
geeks dhem guys are wid dhem towels 
around dhere knowledge crocks! All dhey 
got on dheir tink-tanks is dhem towels. 
Lettin’ a bunch of laundrymen outbox ’em 


dat way. Rats on dhem guys. Wait’ll 
our gang gets up dhere. We'll show ’em 
sumpin’.” 


But “our gang” didn’t get the next 
chance. Rather, a Japanese unit per- 
formed the same service the Sikhs had 
tackled, and with the same result. Again, 
as the Japanese withdrew, the gate 
opened and a Chinese foot kicked the 
bomb out of harm’s way, but this time 
that Chinese foot was the target for hun- 
dreds of allied rifles. 

Once again a bit of comment from our 
“useless” bugler: “Dhem Japs is thicker 
dhen de Chinks. Lettin’ a bunch of shoit- 
chasers fool ’em like dat!” 

Now came our chance! “Volunteer 
squad from the Americans!” was the 
word. To our surprise, the first man to 
jump up was Useless Rocky Roads! 
Others quickly followed, and soon the 
polyglot squad of sailors and marines 
was off across the space, on their stom- 
achs, headed for that gate. Once again 
the business of lighting the fuse, and once 
again the retreat under fire. But one 
figure did not retreat. It was Useless 
Rocky Roads. There he stood under the 
arch of the gate, his legs spraddled over 
the sputtering bomb. For a minute we 
could not understand his action. Then 
it dawned on most of us. What blood 
of the ancient Roman Conquerors must, 
at this time, have been telling its story 
in the veins of our little Harlem Italian? 
We had not long to wait for the sudden 
climax and the exit of the gamest little 
fighting man in our old outfit! 

As the gate opened the Chinese foot 
darted out. But this time it did not re- 
turn. Rather, the Chinese soldier pitched 
outside of the gate, headlong, with the 
bayonet of Rocky Roads through his mid- 
riff. Then came the sound of the explod- 
ing bomb. You’ve heard of “dull, sicken- 
ing roars”? Well, this was sickening. 
That puff of blue-black smoke was the 
last we saw of our trumpeter. His glor- 
ious end marked what to him was the 
simple opening of the gate. We had no 
time for sentiment. We went through 
that gate, and we gave ’em a pretty fight. 
Hadn’t we just had inspiration? Yep, 
fellows, a country that isn’t worth dying 
for isn’t worth living in, but at times it’s 
hard to dope out in advance who is the 
most willing to do the dying. 


Twenty-five 


CLERICAL SCHOOL GRADS MAKE 
GOOD 


We have been receiving many letters 
from the alumni of the Clerical School, 
telling of the various degrees of success 
that they have each attained in their re- 
spective occupations. 

Not a little credit is given to the fact 
that they have attended the Clerical 
School, and have there laid the founda- 
tion in the line of endeavor they intended 
to pursue subsequent to their retirement 
from the service. 

About two years ago a graduate of the 
Clerical School was transferred to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard for duty as clerk. 
He was soon promoted from private first 
class to corporal, and within a few 
months to sergeant. Meanwhile he was 
preparing himself by studying a commer- 
cial course with the M . This, to- 
gether with the knowledge gained in the 
Clerical School, was the foundation on 
which he built his hopes for success when 
he was discharged from the Marine Corps 
as chief clerk at the Navy Yard fifteen 
months after completing the course at 
the school. 

Immediately after discharge he secured 
a position as secretary, in a competitive 
examination, to the manager of the pur- 
chasing department of the Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit, Mich., at a salary of 
$175.00 per month. He gives much credit 
to his course at the Clerical School. 

From the foregoing it can easily be seen 
that an ambitious man, with the will to 
succeed, can easily do so. 

To get back to more recent times, we 
find, in the last school, Gordon Greene, 
secretary to General Felan; Elmer Isaac- 
sen, stenographer for Colonel Hill; Wil- 
liam Hughes and C. L. Nelson, Q. M. 
Department, Headquarters, U. S. M. C.; 
George Fox, in the sergeant-major’s 
office at M. B., Washington, D. C.; Earl 
Dunsmoor, at N. T. S., Newport, R. L.; 
Christopher Bauman, at Norfolk, Va.; 
Sidney A. Guy, at St. Thomas, V. I.; and 
last, but not least, Bob Olmstead, Joe 
Staleup and Cecil Fletcher, in Port au 
Prince, Haiti. 

All of these men have made the grade, 
not by wishing for it, but by buckling 
down to hard work and study. 

This is by no means a complete roster 
of the alumni of the school. Many have 
not yet written to the faculty of the 
school, and space will not permit writing 
in detail of the various men who have 
written. 

We have just heard from Samuel Scha- 
piro, ex-sergeant and ex-instructor in the 
Clerical School. Sergeant Schapiro, him- 
self a graduate of the school, has met 
with success since his discharge from the 
service in August, 1925. Today he is 
part owner of a corporation founded by 
him and his brother. 

Any man, regardless of education or 
experience, who has the desire to learn 
and an ambition to get ahead is eligible 
for the school. With these two prerequi- 
sites, success is assured both in and out 
of the service. 








1g Rate on Life Insurance for 5 Years 
$5,000 or over including monthly income 
Pay by the month 
JOSEPH C. ANDERSON, Asst. M@r. 


Phores: Wash. M-1522; Va. Clarendon 3 
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MARINE CORPS NEWS AND MATTERS 


What has happened to all our post 
writers? We solicit and welcome sug- 
gestions and criticisms, and do our best 
to abide by them. We must, because they 
are what build us up. 

It is through our readers’ ideas and 
help that we stand where we are today, 
but we are getting a bit “goaty” from 
having our readers and critics send in 
the same old “kick” because our posts 
are too lazy, or dead, or lack spirit enough 
to let others know what is going on. 

Nine out of ten critics ask for post 
news, and wonder why we do not publish 
more. We do not wonder about it a bit; 
we well know that at present there are 
only two or three outfits who have pride 
enough in themselves and what they are 
doing to tell others about it. 

We have tried long and faithfully to 
hide the fact, but there comes a time 
when our alibis sound as funny as those 
we hear at office hours. 

Friend Editor (fact is, he is rather a 
grouch today) was reading a letter from 
one of his critics today, and said “Darn 
right!” when he read as follows: 

“THE BROADCAST, I think, is neces- 
sary. We here (P. I.) are keenly inter- 
ested in what Quantico and San Diego 
are doing. Likewise they should be in- 
terested in what others are doing. Frank- 
ly, we would like to outdo them in every- 
thing. They should feel the same about 
us. That makes for a good wholesome 
spirit of competition. 

“It seems a shame that there are not 
some men in each outfit who are inter- 
ested enough to let others know what 
goes on within their respective organiza- 
tions.” (Applause from ye Ed.) 

Another little lady friend up in New 
York, who always finds time to read us 
and praise us or damn us, as the case 
warrants, tells us the same sad tale— 
“not enough post news!” 

We sometimes wonder if people expect 
us to make up our own fairy tales about 
different posts; or, perhaps, they really 
think that we can spend our time running 
down to P. L, up to N. Y., stop off at 
Philly, dash out to Frisco, return by way 
of San Diego to Norfolk and Quantico 
and land back in D. C. in plenty of time 
to write up our Cook’s tour between 
issues. 

Of course, we all know that that is the 
Editor’s grouchy conception of what peo- 
ple think. The logic is that we should 
have a representative in every post, but 
try and get them to stick it out. Lots 
of pep for one issue, and then nothing 
more. 

Well, we have a few good standbys. 
Hampton Roads has sent in a mighty nice 
story about their new barracks, with pic- 
tures to go with it, we will save it for 
next issue, just to be mean and make you 
wait. Our mainstay at P. I. has his quota 
in this issue. He expresses the fear him- 
self that others will think that he is try- 
ing to corner all the space, but we can 
relieve him of that worry, for as long as 
he wants to let the world know that P. I. 
is on the jump, we are ready to help him. 

We find a lot of friends among our sea- 
going Marines, and we will admit that 
we are partial to their news, for whoever 
tires of a good sea story? 





TO THE MARINE CORPS 


The Marine Corps Institute 
announces that it now has 
three (3) new courses on its 
curriculum. These courses are 
the latest that have been 
placed on the market by cor- 
respondence schools. 


Automobile Mechanics MMA 
Executive-Secretarial BBG 
anda combined and up-to-date 
course of Show Card Lettering 
and Sign Lettering FCSA. 











The Denver is at present cruising about 
the coast of Africa, having taken over 
the duties of the U. S. S. Rochester while 
she came up for repairs. 

Private Oren Cleveland, of the Denver, 
confesses that his ship’s detachment has 
been silent so long that their friends will 
think that they have been disbanded; but 
says, on the contrary, they are all set 
and ready for a moment’s call. They have 
finished up their small-arms-firing prac- 
tice at Guantanamo, and just completed 
long-range battle practice, when they 
were ordered to Chile to take over the 
Rochester’s duty as “Flag.” First Ser- 
geant Graham turned over to First Ser- 
geant Cryst not long ago, and returned 
to Quantico. He will be*followed soon 
by the police sergeant, Sergeant Sturn, 
whose present cruise at sea is over. The 
Denver detachment is now 100% strong 
in MCI. enrollments, and each man is tak- 
ing up his studies in earnest. They all 
find it a greater benefit to them than the 
usual shore leave in Latin-America. 


Parris Island 

Ushered in the new year with one of 
the most enthusiastic and _ colorful 
masquerade parties ever held there. Rank 
and file made merry together on this oc- 
casion. Major J. T. Reid, assisted by 
Sergeant-Major Grey, made preparations 
in the gym a week ahead of time. Cor- 
poral Payton decorated the hall with flags 
and palms and created an unusual color 
effect during the party by playing his 
colored spotlights about the hall and upon 
the masqueraders. The post dance or- 
chestra, led by First Sergeant Walcutt, 
played as never before, and deserve great 
credit for their contribution to the suc- 
cess of the party. At five minutes to 12 
noisemakers were passed around, and 
there was no more peace for the rest of 
the year. 

New Year’s Day was the occasion of 
a big parade, in which some thirty organ- 
izations entered, each one doing some 
stunt to compete for a prize. Headquar- 
ters Detachment, Main Station, led by 
First Lieutenant James Ackerman and 
First Sergeant Fritsche, were the win- 
ners. The winning detachment was 
awarded first prize of $50 for their in- 
terpretation of the Mexiarguan Army. 
The typical love of color by the Mexi- 
arguans was greatly exaggerated, and 
the entire “army” was costumed in reg- 


ulation dungarees and mess jackets, de- 
corated with an abundance of red, blue 
and yellow crepe. Medals, service rib- 
bons and other decorations (home-made) 
literally covered the breasts of the cork- 
darkened warriors, and many new and 
unheard-of implements of war hung from 
their much-bedecked persons. 

In the army were twenty-four generals 
and one private, the latter interpreted by 
George Frick, H. D. clerk and pay-roll 
butcher. In the center of the army, 
regally decked out in top hat, swallow-tail 
and white trousers, proudly seated in a 
flivver, was the honorable Presidente of 
the Republic, played by Sergeant Ellis 
T. Walters. His majesty was chauffeured 
by Lieutenant Ackerman, who was a cor- 
poral for the occasion, and his chief aide, 
whose decorations would be the envy of 
any dusky general, was R. T. Emanuel 
Yalowitz, promoted to brigadier-general, 
headed by the grand marshal, Staff Ser- 
geant O’Brien and Major and Mrs. Mc- 
Reynolds, garbed as the aristocracy of 
Russia. The Mexiarguan army had the 
place of honor in the long column. Lead- 
ing the Presidente guard, General Ephrim 
Martin, rode a service mule, whose own 
uniform and decorations were the equal 
of any general’s in the line. The front 
half of the long-eared beast was dressed 
in dungarees with leggins, and the after- 
deck in regulation blues. The army was. 
nearly put in full retreat at one time, 
when the uniform on the forward half 
came down to half mast, causing the 

eneral’s mount to do the Charleston a 
ew times, and finally do a full rest in 
the center of the road. It required the 
patience and labor of the entire Presi- 
dente guard to re-dress the animal. Gen- 
eral Jeff Daniels and his staff, the Presi- 
dente and the army followed, spread out 
all over the scenery. The “Lost Bat- 
talion,” reproduced by the Training Sta- 
tion, took second prize, and that they 
looked like a group of bedraggled vet- 
erans just out of the front lines, there 
was no doubt. “Wounds” were numerous, 
and the doctors of the World War would 
have been envious could they have seen 
some of the science of surgery and arti- 
ficial limbs as reproduced by the recruits. 

A potent reminder of the old days— 
or, better, of the new day—won third 
prize, and was entered by the Rifle Range 
Detachment. It was an authentic repro- 
duction of a modern still, with the neces- 
sary signs of human inebriation about it, 
and all mounted on a service truck. Many 
throats became thirsty with the first look. 
Fourth prize went to the Receiving Bar- 
racks Detachment, with their human ren- 
ovator, or “machine to make marines.” 
Mounted on a truck was a huge replica of 
a complicated piece of machinery. 
Through the door on one end men, who 
apparently had not been smiled very 
brightly upon by fortune—raggy, torn 
and hungry-looking—passed in. On the 
other end they came out—spick and span 
and in the uniform of the Marine. The 
interior of the “machinery” was not dis- 
closed, but the hungry-looking individuals 
who went in one door certainly went 
through a thorough renovation before 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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MARINE RESCUED SEAMAN WHEN 
BOAT CAPSIZED IN BAY 


Gallant Conduct of Marine at Local Base 
Who Risked Life to Save Sailor 
From Drowning—Commended 
by Captain Sellers—May 
Receive Life-Saving 
Medal. 


Private Samuel Waycaster, attached to 
the Sea School Company at the Marine 
Corps base here, is being commended for 
his quick and efficient action last Satur- 
day afternoon in saving the life of Bill 
Wainwright, apprentice seaman, attached 
to the Naval Training Station, when the 
dinghy which was being piloted by Wain- 
wright capsized in San Diego Bay a hun- 
dred yards off shore from the Marine 
base. 

The dinghy belonged to the training 
station and was sailing in the vicinity of 
the Marine base, when it suddenly cap- 
sized in the channel between the Marine 
base and Dutch flats, about one hundred 
yards from the beach. 

Private Waycaster, who was walking 
along the beach at the time, observed the 
accident and immediately went overboard 
and attempted to rescue Wainwright by 
swimming. Owing to the rough sea, he 
was forced to return to the beach, where 
he obtained a plank and again put out 
to the assistance of Wainwright. Wain- 
wright, whose ability to swim was very 
limited and who was hampered by his 
clothes, had taken refuge on the over- 
turned boat, but had swallowed a large 
quantity of water, and when rescued by 
Waycaster was completely exhausted and 
almost drowned. 

Waycaster, with the aid of the plank, 
succeeded in getting the drowning man 
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Washington, 0. 6. 








ashore, where he immediately applied the 
approved methods for the resuscitation of 
the apparently drowned, thereby restor- 
ing Wainwright to consciousness and sav- 
ing his life. 

The daring deed of this Devil Dog was 
witnessed by J. E. Lewis, fireman third 
class, attached to the training station, 
who had been an occupant of the dinghy 
until Wainwright declared his intention 
to make sail. Lewis could not swim and 
requested to be landed on the beach. He 
had just been put ashore and Wainwright 
set out in the boat alone when it over- 
turned. 

In view of the fact that Waycaster un- 
questionably saved the life of Wain- 
wright, Capt. David F. Sellers, command- 
ant of the training station, has recom- 
mended that the Treasury Department’s 
life-saving medal be awarded to the dar- 
ing Marine. 

Waycaster enlisted in the Marine Corps 
on May 18 of last year, and has been in 
training at the local base since that time. 
His home is in Salt Lake City, where he 
enlisted. 





Fine Tailoring 


M. LOEB 
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BROOKLYN DETACHMENT 
RECEIVES CHARTER 
(Continued from Page 11) 
tachment would faithfully uphold the tra- 

ditions of the corps. 

In addressing the audience Admiral 
Plunkett, to the great surprise of all, 
stated that he had once been a Marine. 
He stated that he was a Marine about 
forty years ago and stationed on the 
Isthmus of Panama. Through all the 
fighting they had lost one sailor but no 
Marines. “You can’t lose a Marine” was 
the slogan suggested by Admiral Plunk- 
ett. 

Mr. C. E. Spayd, secretary of the 
Brooklyn Safety Council, gave a short 
talk in which he lauded the Marines for 
their wonderful work in assisting Ad- 
miral Plunkett during the admiral’s drive 
to clear the district surrounding the 
Navy Yard of the pool rooms and dens 
that had been established there for years. 

Entertainment was furnished by Miss 
Lillian Held, honorary sergeant of the 
Marine Barracks, and of the detachment. 
Sergeant Held has been the headliner at 
the social affairs at the Marine Barracks 
for the past year and she is loved by 
every Marine whose good fortune it is 
to know her. 

Miss Babe Mosher, concert singer of 
note, also rendered a selection. 

Mr. Hugo Angelo, from the Waterson, 
Berlin & Snyder Co., music publishers, 
also rendered several selections. 

The feature of the evening was little 
Miss Lucille Vergona, who gave an ex- 
hibition of the Charleston, and although 
Lucille is only five years of age she put 
across an exhibition that gave the grown- 
ups something to think about. 





MARINE CORPS NEWS AND 
MATTERS 
(Continued from Page 26) 


coming out the other end. It would re- 
quire reams of paper to describe all the 
entries. They were all good, and mani- 
fested a careful study of the characters 
reproduced. The selections of the judges 
—one from each detachment entered— 
was heartily accepted, and the event cul- 
minated with holiday chow at all the mess 
halls. 

Brig.-Gen. Smedley D. Butler, who re- 
cently reassumed his duties in the Corps, 
visited Parris Island for several days dur- 
ing the week of January 10th, for the 
purpose of inspecting the recruit camp, 
with the thought of possibly installing 
some of the system of Parris Island at 
San Diego, where the General will be in 
command. 

A number of luncheons and social en- 
gagements occupied a good part of the 
General’s visit, which ended with a grand 
reception and dance at the Officers’ Club. 
While at the Island post the famous Ma- 
rine was the guest of General and Mrs. 
Harry Lee. 


THE LEATHERNECK 


ALBERT LINCOLN HARLOW DE- 
TACHMENT MARINE CORPS 
LEAGUE 


First let us congratulate Tue LEATH- 
ERNECK on the quality of the new maga- 
zine and its growth during the past year 
and then settle down and tell you about 
our detachment. 

On December 5 the second of a series 
of winter dances was held on the East 
Side and about two hundred of the gang 
turned out. It was a most successful 
party in every respect. Everyone had a 
wonderful time and most everyone is 
asking when the next one will be held. 
We are working out the details for the 
next one to be held sometime during the 
coming month. 

The club rooms have been getting their 
share of attention lately. Comrades Dag- 
gett, Sundeleaf, Sanders, Barrett, and a 
few more of the gang blew into the place 
a few weeks ago bringing with them cal- 
cimine, paint, varnish and all that goes 
with the painting and carpentering gang, 
and fell to. They gave us new walls, 
painted the floors, varnished the wook 
work, refaced the windows and did such 
a good job all around that the building 
manager now wants to increase our rent 
a few dollars per month so we are put- 
ting this bit of experience into print as a 
warning to other detachments doing their 
own police work. 


The detachment recently purchased 
twenty new folding chairs, a new direc- 
tors table and a few little nicknacks. 
Might add that donations are still com- 
ing in so we have many ash trays, pic- 
tures, books, and the club rooms are in a 
very flourishing condition. 

Comrade Hopkins, our worthy scribe 
and historian, is back on-¢he job after a 
month’s active duty in the barracks at 
Bremerton, Washington, and the writer 
is hoping he will take up his facile pen, 
pencil or whatever he writes with and get 
busy. 

We note in the last publication that 
this detachment is credited with only 
eighty members, guess that is all right, 
but we thought we had more—maybe the 
men we have transferred to other detach- 
ments are taken away from us so we are 
asking Spokane and Seattle to send down 
a few. 

The activities have been a minus quan- 
tity the last three weeks, but as soon as 
the holidays are over we will get busy 
and start the New Year right. 

We are taking this means of thanking 
everyone for their work in the past year 
and to ask them to get in the water early 
in the coming one. 

With four reserve officers in the de- 
tachment we are looking forward to the 
formation of a rifle company from Port- 
land, and hope to put over something big 
along these lines in the near future. 

The Loyal Order of Moose presented a 
chair to this detachment on the eigh- 
teenth of December to foster good fel- 
lowship and to help with the furnishings 
of our club rooms, and we sure appre- 
ciate the sentiment in which the presen- 
tation was made. 





Nurse: Yes, Willie, your mother has 
triplets, the doctor brought them. 

WILule: Aw, gee, why did we get a 
specialist? 





Book AGENT: Is your mother at home. 
Girt (smiling): No. come right in. 
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NON-COM LIQUID 


POLISH 
For Cleaning and Burnishing 
Service Ornaments Buttons 
Buckles Slides 


Price, 35 cents 


Especially adapted to the needs of all 
Branches of the Service 


Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 


Cor. 8th and I Sts. S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 

















AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 


For the personnel of the Marine Corps 
who are interested in the study of auto- 
mobiles and especially for the benefit of 
those Marines who have graduated from 
the Complete Automobile Course or the 
Automobile Electric Equipment Course, 
it will be interesting to know that in the 
School for Complete Automobile there is 
a new course listed as “Automobile Me- 
chanic’s,” Class Letters MMA. This 
course is a compilation of the latest ex- 
periments and accomplishments in the 
automobile manufacture and repair. Its 
purpose is to give a more thorough and 
comprehensive knowledge of the repair of 
automobiles, therefore, fitting a man for 
work as a mechanic. Of course, it is not 
meant that this course will fully prepare 
a man for the work without some expe- 
rience, or at least getting practical work 
along with the study, nevertheless, one 
will be greatly benefited. The Automo- 
bile Mechanic’s Course is now open for 
enrollments. If you desire to take this 
course forward your request for enroll- 
ment to the Marine Corps Institute now. 
Your kindness in telling others of this 
course will be appreciated. We are look- 
ing forward to a lot of enrollments. If 
you are enrolled in any of the automotive 
courses now and you are having trouble, 
let the institute know about it. Our in- 
structors are waiting to serve you. 





FOUR THOUSAND OFFICERS FOR 
MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


The enrollment of four thousand offi- 
cers in the Marine Corps Reserve is 
planned by Major-General Lejeune, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, who has 
approved of extending the scope of this 
auxiliary arm of the regular Marine 
Corps. To attain this number, every of- 
ficer of the Corps, both active and inac- 
tive, is urged to aid in securing the en- 
rollment of desirable men. 

The majority of these appointments 
will be made in the Volunteer Marine 
Corps Reserve. Appointment and promo- 
tion in the Marine Corps Reserve can 
now be made up to include the rank of 
brigadier-general. Recommendations for 
promotion will be based on length of 
service in grade, age, experience, record 
and the interest taken by reservists in 
reporting for annual training. 

Plans have been made for organizing 
four Reserve regiments in the eastern, 
central, southern and western sections of 
the country. Numerous enrollments of 
both officer and enlisted personnel have 
been made in the Reserve since its reor- 
ganization last July. 
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THE GAZETTE 


Masor GENERAL JOHN A. LEJEUNE, 
Commandant 


Officers last commissioned in the grades 
indicated : 

Cot. W. C. HARLLEE 

Lr. Cot. Wm. C. SMALL 

Mas. Harry K. PICKertT 

Capt. Henry S. HAUSMANN 

ist Lt. Wm. N. McKEtvy, Jr. 


Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Cot. RicHarp S. Hooker 

Lr. Cot. Rosert B. FARQUHARSON 

Mas. Maurice S. Berry 

Capt. ALBERT B. SAGE 








ist Lr. JAMEs M. SMITH 


RECENT ORDERS 


DECEMBER 31, 1925 


Capt. R. C. Anthony, detached MB, Quantico, 
Va., to MD, USS Utah. 

Capt. L. B. Reagan, detached Ist Separate Bn, 
NS, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, to B, Quantico, 
Virginia. 

Capt. C. A. Wynn, detached MD, USS Utah, 
to MB, NYd, Boston, Mass. 

Ist Lt. V. M. Guymon, detached Ist Brigade, 
Haiti, to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. L. A. Haslup, detached MB, NS, Cavite, 
P. L, to MD, USS Sacramento. 

Ist Lt. H. N. Stent, detached MD, USS Sacra- 
mento, to MD, AL, Peking, China. 

2nd Lt. A. T. Hunt, ordered from MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Ist Separate Bn, NS, Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba. 

2nd Lt. C. E. Shoesmith, detached Ist Separate 
Bn, NS, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and from MB, 
NOB, Hampton Roads, Va., and ordered to MB, 
Quantico, Va. 

Mar. Gnr. W. G. Jones, died on December 26, 
1925, at MB, Quantico, Va. 


JANUARY 2, 1926 

Col. F. M. Wise, detached MB, NYd, Phila., 
Pa., to Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash., D. C. 

Capt. ‘E. B. Hammond, detached NPD, NYd, 
Mare Island, Calif., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. C. W. McLeod, detached MD, Receiving 
Ship, NYd, Puget Sound, Wash., to MB, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

Ist Lt. J. W. Flett, detached MB, Quantico, Va., 
to Army Tank School, Came Meade, Md. 

2nd Lt. C. L. Marshall, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to NAS, San Diego, Calif. 


JANUARY 4. 1926 
No orders were announced. 


JANUARY 5, 1926 

Maj. P. A. Capron, detached Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C., to MB, Parris 
Island, S. C. 

Capt. W. B. Croka, detached MB, Quantico, Va., 
to Asiatic Station. 

Ist Lt. A. H. Fricke, detached MB, NTS, New- 
‘ MB, NS, Guam. 

Ist Lt. P. A. Lesser, detached MB, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Asiatic Fleet. 

2nd Lt. T. A. Holdahl, detached MB, Quantico, 
Va., to Asiatic Station. 

2nd Lt. J. G. Hopper, detached Dept. of Pa- 
cific, to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. L. R. Kline, detached MCB, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif., to NAS, San Diego, Calif. 
_ 2nd Lt. R. J. Mumford, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to MB, NS, Guam. 

2nd Lt. R. S. Viall, detached MB, NYd, Puget 
Sound, Washington, to MB, NS, Guam. 

JANUARY 6, 1926 

Capt. E. L. Russell, detached MB, NYd, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to MB, NYd. Mare Island, Calif. 

Capt. C. C. St. Clair, APM, detached MB, NAS, 
Lakehurst, N. J., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Ist Lt. - C. Small, detached MB, NAS, Lake- 
hurst, N. J., to MB, NS, Guam. 


JANUARY 7, 1926 
No orders were announced. 


JANUARY 8, 1926 
Maj. F. A. Barker—Detached MD, AL, Peking, 
China, to Headquarters Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Capt. H. Shippey—Resignation accepted to tak 
effect January 26, 1926. 
JANUARY 9, 1926 
No orders were announced. 
JANUARY 11, 1926 


No orders were announced. 


JANUARY 12, 1926 
A. Ostermann—Detached MCB, NOB, 


Maj. E. 
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San Diego, Calif., to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. Cc. 
ist Lieut. L. N. Medaris—Detached MB, Quanti- 


co, Va., to NAS, Pensacola, Florida. 


JANUARY 13, 1926 
No orders were announced. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE ORDERS 


Capt. R. R. Day, MCR, on March 28, 1926, 
detached MB, Quantico, Va., and on March 31, 
1926, relieved from active duty. 

Capt. G. M. F. Chance, MCR, on January 20, 
1926, assigned to active duty for training at MB, 
NYd, Norfolk, Va., and on February 20 relieved 
from active duty. 

Capt. J. F. Rorke, MCR—On January 14 as- 
signed to active duty for training at Headquarters 
Marine Corps, and on January 16, relieved from 
active duty. 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE 





Major General John A. Lejeune, commandant 
. S. Marine Corps, has forwarded commissions 
to the following officers: 
FLEET MARINE Corps RESERVE: 
Capt. Theodore C. Johnson. 
Ist Lieut. John H. Layne. 
1st Lieut. Basil H. Pollitt. 
2nd Lieut. Herbert A. Hedges. 
VOLUNTEER MARINE Corps RESERVE: 
Maj. George K. Shuler. 
ist Lieut. Bertram A. Hedges. 
lst Lieut. Hamlet C. Sharp. 
2nd Lieut. Paul Sullivan. 





MARINE RESERVE ORDERS 


Sergeants—-Edward A. Chokey, Hood L. Haynie, 
Russell C. Hosier, Carl Kornick, Lorenzo W. 
Lowe, William P. Schoen, Thomas D. Wagner. 

Corporals — William D. Barker, Harold W. 
Beechner, Albert J. Bittner, Malcolm C. Brown, 
Julien B. Fallaw, William M. Foster, Edward 
Goldfine, Sam Golumbia, Donald P. Hahn, Harlen 
F. Halden, Stanley J. Holewinski, Mark J. Hol- 
land, Harley Hubble, Earl N. Jacobsen, Murven 
H. Jolley, John P. Jones, George Kozel, Alcide T. 
Kratz, Henry J. Mansfield, Murray M. Martin, 
William E. Martin, Henry Mary, John R. Mas- 
lock, William F. Meeks, Charles H. Miller, John 
F. Munzinger, Robert C. Owens, John Sallman, 
Royal W. Shackelford, David Spilman, Clarence 
H. Vannatter, Edward A. Wendler, Cloye Wil- 
liams, Robert L. Wombold. 

Privates, First Class—Axel A. Anderson, Chal- 
mers B. Asbell, Ernest L. Ayres, John Eich, 
John S. Emerick, Robert E. Farley, William H. 
Franks, Floyd J. Gardner, Ucel L. Gilchrist, 
Ralph E. Gordon, George A. Griffin, Walter V. 
Hack, Richard S. Haley, Jesse R. Hall, Thomas 
R. Hall, Karl M. Harquist, Sylvester A. Hender- 
shot, Melville H. Irwin, Rea R. Johnson, Roy L. 
Joiner, David E. Kefover, Wilfred C. Klothe, Har- 
old R. Larrick, Amillio Leva, Marion A. Lundy, 
Lester W. McCright, Orville U. MecKeeby, Jo- 
seph V. Marek, Claude M. Miller, Ralph O. Moore, 
Chester E. Newsom, Ole C. Olsen, Melvin H. 
Perry, Charlie Pool, James B. Pucci, Gottlieb 
Salent, Harry E. Scribner, William B. Schroeder, 
Edgar L. Settles, Denver S. Sharpe, Harry H. 
Spencer. Leo Stanford, Clarence J. Steighner, 
Harold H. Stewart, Guss E. Taylor, Strevell G. 
Taylor, Alfred J. Vail. James J. Venhoff, Ralph 
W. Welsh, Horace Wiginton, Edward Yellow. 

Privates—Archie T. Allen, Jack Andrews, James 
E. Andrews, Jack M. Armstrong, Jack Barbush, 
Harvey D. Berwick, Jefferson L. Biggs, Samuel 
H. Blough, Eugene E. Bowman, Edward J. Boza, 
Carl M. Brown, Oliver Buckmaster, William P. 
Butler, Edward J. Cahoo, Robert B. Carson, Ed- 
win R. Chase, Perry E. Davis, James J. Dough- 
erty. Roland A. Dutilly, Roy Etchason, George S. 
Ewing, Elmer M. Ferrell, Philo D. Hudson, Ray- 
mond W. Jeffery, Peter Jeffrock, John W. Kurns, 
Albert M. Lotz, David P. McCall, Jerald R. Me- 
Kain, James O. McVey, Henry H. Martin, Harry 
L. Mayes, Lyle E. Meeks, Richard E. Millington, 
Homer W. Morris, William B. Newman. Kenneth 
J. Nicola, Joseph S. Ortiz, Robert H. Pattie, 
Wilfred A. Richardson, Sydney Schindel, Emory 
P. Shoffield, Earl L. Sloan, Peter W. Steinloski, 
John J. Stewarski, Dalton E. Talley, Edward W 
Taylor, Frank E. Thompson, Terry H. Whinery,. 
Henry G. White, Horace G. White, William Wil- 
kinson. 

William R. Banta, Floyd C. Bowen, James C. 
League, William J. Webb, Maurice G. Andrews, 
Clarence H. Bothe, Thomas L. Bounsall, Frederick 
L. Buchman, Raymond S. Diem, John M. Flah- 
erty, Raymond B. Fuller, Robert S. Hall, George I. 
Hampton, Joe Kalenck, Thomas E. Kelly, Robert 
O. Lyles, James W. Saville, Edward O. Stewart, 
Earl B. Tomlin, William L. M. Townsend, George 
J. Tully, Henry C. Walker, William C. Walton, 
Ernest A. Beach, Donald L. Brayman, Lawrence 
R. Benson, Earl R. Coffman,William H. Connell, 
Charlie A. Cox, William S. Deaver, Vivian W. 
Diemer, George W. Dow, Hoyt B. Etheridge, John 
E. Gara, James E. Gowan, Lester H. Griggs, Ira 
A. Kimble, Samuel Kivor, Frank Leopold, Luther 


Twenty-nine 


M. Ligon, Gabbert Males, Norman E. Pannell, 
Leroy C. Paul, William R. Pennington, Edward R. 
Tanner, John J. Tracy, Orlando Aldrich, Ferdi- 
nand T. Arduini, Freeman E. Atkins, Frank 
Bingham, Jake Bohl, LeMont D. Buckner, Olvin 
Cole, Joseph E. DeMartini, James N. Eakin, Wil- 
lie L. Ensor, Henry G. Gallimore, Philip P. Giglio, 
Gerrit J. Horstman, Peter P. Kaplan, Lester M. 
Mark, Orlando Patti, George W. Peters, James E. 
Shuert, Daniel J. Smith, Frank J. Sullivan, Harold 
F. Tibbits, Floyd H. Todd. 


RE-ENLISTMENTS 
a ey Me, Philadelphia, 1-5-26, for 


. Parris Island. 

Dow, George W., at Boston, 1-4-26, for MB, Quan- 
tico. 

Green, John T., at New York, 1-4-26, for MB, 
Iona Island. 

Guillard, Emil, at Washington, 1-4-26, for MB, 
Philadelphia. 

Keener, Wendell P., at Boston, 1-4-26, for MB, 
Parris Island. 

Knapp, Francis G., at Boston, 1-4-26, for HR, 
West Coast. 

Montgomery, Blair L., at Washington, 1-2-26, for 
Headquarters, Washington. 

Sanford, vavid, at Washington, 12-31-25, MB, Par- 
ris Island. 
Fowler, Jesse J., 
Quantico. 
Dallas, Herbert, at San Francisco, 12-28-25, for 

MB, San Diego. 
Randolph, Charles R., at San Francisco, 12-28-25, 
for MB, San Diego. 
Felter, George H., } cena 12-29-25, NYD, 
12-29-25, NYD, 


at Quantico, 1-5-26, for MB, 


Washington, D. 
Jacobs, Avery H., 
Washington, D 


«Columbia, 
» G 
McGuire, Leo J., Quantico, 12-28-25, Quantico. 


Campell, Humphrey O., Washington, 12-29-25, 
Quantico. 

Coates, Lloyd S., Des Moines, 12-24-25, Parris 
Island. 

McGarry, Thomas J., Quantico, 12-30-25, Quan- 
tico. 

Payne, Paul W., Parris Island, 12-23-25, Parris 
Island. 

Nunery, Benjamin, Baltimore, Md., 12-28-25, MB, 
NY., Washington. 

Bubier, Kennard F., Quantico, 1-4-26, MB, Quan- 


tico. 


Anderson, James C., Seattle, 12-21-25, MB, San 
Diego. 

Kozer, aos San Francisco, 12-22-25, MB, San 
Dieg 

Seen a J., Jr., San Diego, 12-10-25, NAS, 


San Diego. 
Brougher, Roy G., Washington, 12-30-25, MB, 
Quantico. 
Waddle, Roy J., 
Parris Island. 

Drapeau, Howard A., 
Diego. 

Hankins, Mack M., Nashville, 12-31-25, MB, Pen- 
sacola. 

Long, Pauli, Atlanta, 
West Virginia. 

McLain, Lonnie H., 
Parris Island. 

Schwartz, Peter, Albany, 1-6-26, MB, Quantico. 

Buffum, Raymond F., Lincoln, 1-5-26, MB, Parris 
Island. 

Gordon, Joe D., Tulsa, 1-5-26, MB, San Diego. 

Lepley, Isaac T., Nashville, 1-4-26, MB, Quantico. 

Mobley, Eddie L., Savannah, 12-29-25, MB, Parris 
Island. 

Anthony, Samuel T., Parris Island, 1-4-26, MB, 
Parris Island. 

Guild, Arthur, Detroit, 1-6-26. 

Miller, Charles H., Oakland, 12-29-25. 

Snider, James H., Portland, 12-29-25, 

McDonough, Patrick J., San Diego, 12-30-25. 

Burns, John A., HR., for West Coast, 1-9-26. 

Due, Hans F., MFF., Quantico, 1-6-26. 

Abel, Samuel A., MB., Quantico, 1-12-26. 

Leva, Amillio, MB.. New York, 1-11-26. 

McCleary, Arthur R., MB., Parris Island, 1-12-26. 

Maxwell, Nicholas W., MB., Philadelphia, 1-11-26. 

Abel, Philetus P., MB., San Diego, 1-5-26. 

Cummins, Henry, MB., San Diego, 1-2-26. 

Kelly, Robert J., MB., Mare Island, 1-5-26. 

Lundeen, Louis, MB., San Diego, 1-6-26. 

Welshhans. Nathan L., MB., Quantico, 1-11-26. 

Shortell, Thomas, Jr., Rectg., Philadelphia, 1-12-26. 

Grindol, Fred A., MB., San Diego, 1-12-26. 

Vanmeter, Marsh A., MB., San Diego, 1-9-26. 

Lehmann, Ernest L., MB., Parris Island, 1-7-26. 

Fleming, Jarvis M., MB., San Diego, 1-12-26. 

Fountain, James M., MB., Quantico, 1-14-26. 

Cadenzer, Arthur L., MB., New York, Washington, 


MB., New York, 


Oklahoma City, 12-29-25, MB, 
Houston, 12-29-25, MB, San 


12-30-25, MB, Charleston, 


Birmingham, 12-31-25, MB, 


Washington, 


Rea, Joseph, Jr., MB.. Puget Sound, 1-7-26. 
Connolly, James D., MB., Quantico, 1-13-26. 
O’Donnell, Lawrence, MB., Hampton Roads, 1-9-26- 
Tully, George J., MB., Parris Island, 1-8-26. 

Jarka, Berny, MB., San Diego, 1-4-26. 

Males, Gabbert, MB.,.San Diego, 1-5-26. 

Williams, George E.. MB., San Diego, 1-4-26. 
Barger, Noble J., MB., Mare Island, 1-2-26. 





Thirty 


RECENT GRADUATES 


Corp. Harvey E. Grasse—Banki A 
and Banking Law. nking, Accounting 
Ph.M. Third Class Hiram F. Buckner—Civil 
Course. 
Mr. James J 


Service —— 
. Dougherty, Jr.—Short Plumbing 
Course. 


Private First Class J 
m.., w, oseph Vernon—Railway 

Private Harry Douglass—Special Poultry Course. 

Marine Gunner Fred Leuders-—Bookkeeping, Ac- 
counting and Auditing 

Seco Lieut. _—— M. McHugh—Bookkeeping, 
Accounting and Auditing 

Mr. Lorenzo W. low e—Com plete Commercial 
Law, Civil Service dvenegrapher-Typict, Civil Serv- 
yt — 

vate First Class Arthur M. _ 

ostal Chee ur Sawyer—Railway 

Second Lieut. Delbert D. Spangler—Bookkeep- 
ing, Accounting and —e 

~ he—Seshheeping, 


First Lieut. Merritt A. 
Accounting and Auditing. 
Maj. ul A  Capren-_Poultry Breeding Course. 
First lng George Esau-—Bookkeeping, Ac- 
a Th wi 
n eut. t D. Cool Bookk 
— and _—y, = — 
eut. nest E. Linsert-—Bookkeepi 
A and Auditing 7 — 
Private First Class—John F. McDowell—Good 
English. 
a. Swemocter Clifford E. Lundbled—Railway Postal 
lerk 
Private Wilbur W. May—Railway Postal Clerk. 
Private Lawrence Bingemer—Civil Service Gen- 
eral Clerical. 
ar Ralph J. Lahnstein—Railway Postal 
-™ William 8S. Flintoft—Railway Postal 
er 
Private First Class Alvin H. Kettleba I 
7 1s n ebar— Railway 
e _— William A. Barbour—Railway Postal 
eee Frank A. Bargas—Poultry Farming 


Geopeval William F. Cole—Railway Postal Clerk. 
pores Scares W. Brenton—Civil Service Gen- 


eral C 
Mr. Vance V. Vaugh C cial Law and 
Finance 
owrnivate Franklin Beardsley—Railway Postal 
ax Michael B. Detelich—Railway Postal 
lerk. 
Private Dewey B. Swords—Railway Postal Clerk. 
Private First Class Marion G. Randall—Diversi- 
fied Farming for the South. 


Corporal Francis M. Browne—Civil Service Gen- 
eral Clerical. 








NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 


Beaufort—Placed out of commission at the Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, on 28rd December, 1925. 

Chaamont—Arrived Shanghai 31st December. 
Will sail from Shanghai 6th January for San 
Francisco on the following itinerary: Arrive 
Honolulu 18th January, leave 20th January, ar- 
rive San Francisco 26th January. 

Henderson—Arrived Philadelphia Navy Yard 
22nd December. Will complete overhaul 20th Feb- 
ruary. Will sail from Hampton Roads ist March 
for the West Indies. 

Kittery—Sailed San Juan ist January for 
Hampton Roads. Due Hampton Roads 6th Jan- 
uary. Will proceed to the Navy Yard, Norfolk, 
for overhaul. Overhaul period 7th January—1l0th 
February. Will sail from Hampton Roads 16th 
February for the West Indies. 

Orion—At Navy Yard, Norfolk. 
ments indefinite. 

Sapelo—Sailed Charleston 4th January for Port 
Arthur to load cargo fuel oil for discharge at 
Guantanamo. Will arrive Port Arthur 9th Jan- 
uary, leave 11th January, arrive Guantanamo 17th 
January, leave 18th January, arrive Port Arthur 
23rd January, leave 25th January, arrive Guan- 
tanamo 380th January. 

Sirius—Arrived Mare Island 22nd December. 
Will sail from San Francisco about 8th January 
for the East Coast on the following tenative 
schedule: Arrive San Pedro 9th January, sail 
llth January, arrive San Diego 12th January, 
sail 16th January, arrive Canal Zone 27th Jan- 
uary, sail 29th January, arrive Norfolk 5th Feb- 
ruary, sail 12th February, arrive Philadelphia 13th 
February, sail 18th February, arrive New York 
19th February, leave 26th February, arrive Mel- 
ville 27th February, sail 2nd March, arrive Bos- 
ton 8rd March. 

Vega—Arrived Hampton Roads 31st December 
from Norfolk Navy Yard. Will sail from Hamp- 
ton Roads 6th January for the West Coast via 
Philadelphia on the following tentative itinerary: 
Arrive Philadelphia 7th January, leave 12th Jan- 
vary, arrive Canal Zone 20th January, leave 22nd 
January, arrive San Diego 2nd February, leave 
12th January, arrive Mare Island 8th February, 
leave 18th February, arrive Puget Sound 21st 
February, leave Puget Sound about 3rd March for 
the East Coast. 


Future move- 
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RICKARD SNUBS CHAMPS 
(Continued from Page 21) 


Friedman, Chicago; “Mushy” Callahan, 
San Francisco; Frank C. Schoell, Buffa- 
lo; Jack McVey, New York; Bermondsey 
Billy, Wells, England; Pete Latzo, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Sergeant Sammy Baker, New 
York; Lew ‘Tendler, Philadelphia; Al 
Mello, Boston. 


LIGHTWEIGHTS—Sammy Mandell, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Sid Terris, New York; Rocky 
Kansas, Buffalo; Jimmy Goodrich, Buf- 
falo; Solly Seeman, New York; Lewis 
Vicentini, Chile; Phil McGraw, Detroit; 
Stanislaus 4% Chile; Jack Bern- 
stein, Yonkers, Y.; Harry Felix, New 
York; Ace Hudkins, Omaha, Nebr.; Tom- 
my O’Brien, Los Angeles; Lucien Vinez, 
France; Tommy Kid Murphy, Trenton, 
N. J.; Alf Maneini, England. 


JuNIonR LIGHTWEIGHTS — Tod Morgan, 
Vallejo, Calif.; Joe Glick, New York; 
Mike Dundee, Rock Island, Ill.; “Honey- 
boy” Finnegan, Boston; Johnny Drew, 
Worcester, Mass.; Ruby Goldstein, New 
York; Lew Mayrs, Baltimore; George 
Balduc, Lewistown, Maine; Joe Y. Cel- 
mars, New York; Carl Duane, New 
York; Babe Ruth, Philadelphia; Jackie 
Fields, Los Angeles; Tony Vaccarili, New 
York; Mike Ballerino, Bayonne, N. d.5 
Joey Kauffman, New York. 


FEATHERWEIGHTS—Louis (Kid) Kap- 
lan, Meriden; Babe Herman, New York; 
Jimmy McLarnin, Los Angeles; Bobby 
Garcia, ae Holabird, Md.; Benny 
Bass, Philadelphia; Red Chapman, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Ray Miller, Chicago; Danny 
Kramer, Philadelphia; Eddie Anderson, 
Laramie, Wyo id Roy, Montreal; Ed- 
die Shea, Chicago; Peter Mack, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Lew Hurley, New York; 
Edourd Mascart, France; Benny Geishe, 
Cleveland. 


BANTAMWEIGHTS — Chick Suggs, New 
York; Bushy Graham, Utica, N. Y.; Bud 
Taylor, Terre Haute, Ind.; Charley Phil 
Rosenberg, New York; Pete Sarmiento, 
Manila; Andy Martin, Boston; Archie 
Bell, New York; Carl Tremaine, Cleve- 
land; Dixie La Hood, Butte, Mont.; John- 
ny Brown, England ; Amos Carlin, New 
Orleans; Vic Burrone, New York; Abe 
Goldstein, New York; Joe Lynch, Cali- 
fornia; Sencio Moldez, Manila. 


FLYWEIGHTS—Fidel La Barba, Los An- 
geles; Frank Genaro, New York; News- 
boy Brown, Sioux City, Iowa; Corporal 
Izzy Schwartz, New York; Brown, 
New York; Black Bill, Havana; Willie 
Davis, Charleroi, Pa.; Ernie Jarvis, 
England; Joey Ross, Hoboken, N. J.; 
Tom Milton, New York; Johnny Breslin, 
New York; Willie La Morte, Jersey City; 
Elky Clarke, England; Emil Paulzo, Salt 
Lake City; Dave Adelman, Philadelphia. 





“I’ve had enough of your lip,” said the 
stude as he bade his girl good night. 





SALESMAN (after eloquent and lengthy 
eulogy on merits of engine): Is there 
any further information I can give you, 
Madam? 

PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER: Yes. Tell 
me, if I wind it up in the morning, will it 
last all day?—Gatety. 





“You the ’stallment man?” 

at 

“Well, Mom sent me to stall you off 
again.”—Carnegie Puppet. 
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SPOKANE MARINES TAKE SECTION 
FOR FAMOUS “WHAT PRICE 
GLORY” SHOW 


Spokane, Wash.—On Friday evening, 
December 18, the members of the Spo- 
kane Detachment, Marine Corps League, 
attended the first showing of “What Price 
Glory” in this city, “en masse.” One of 
the best sections of seats in the house 
was procured os = the courtesy of the 
management of the local Masonic Temple 
Theater Association. ve gry Stalling’s 
masterpiece was a decided hit among the 
members, many of whom had been 
———- the very scenes depicted in the 


Our motto and slogan for 1926 is “150 
members by March 1, and lead the West.” 
We will do it. 

On the night of January 23 the com- 
mandant, Lloyd W. Nickerson, represent- 
ed the Corps in the absence of Capt. C. I. 
Murray, who is os a leave in San 
Francisco, at a public welcome to Col. 
William S. Barker, of the Salvation 
Army. Colonel Barker was in charge of 
the army’s work in France in the A. E. F. 
during the war and has been a great 
service booster. 

Plans are being made to put on a cele- 
bration in the form of a dinner dance 
some time in the middle of February. 





A commission as second lieutenant, 
Marine Corps Reserve, has been for- 
warded to Mr. Paul Sullivan, 3513 Thir- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Lieutenant Sullivan was a member of 
the Marine Corps during the World War, 
and has a fine record of efficiency while 
serving with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France. 





MAJ. G. K. SHULER COMMISSIONED 
IN THE RESERVES 
The Major-General Commandant has 


forwarded a commission as a major in 
the Marine Corps Reserve to George Kent 


_Shuler, former State treasurer of the 


State of New York. 

Major Shuler is well known in Wash- 
ington. He was gp inted second lieu- 
tenant in the U. arine Corps, Octo- 
ber 14, 1910, 4 " assigned to duty at 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D.C. At- 
tached to the U. S. S. North Dakota at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, and was a member 
of the landing party that captured Fort 
San Juan de Ulua. 

In France during the World War he 
participated in the Aisne Meuse defense 
(Chateau Thierry), in the St. Mihiel of- 
fensive. Took _— in the capture of 
Mont Blanc, and was on duty with the 
Army of Occupation in Germany. 

He is decorated with the Army Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, Navy Distin- 
guished Service Medal, French Croix de 
Guerre with Palm, and was cited for gal- 
lantry in action by the Commanding Gen- 
eral, American Expeditionary Forces, 
and twice by the Commanding General 
of the Second Division. 





RETIREMENT 


In accordance with law and as a result 

Sees Ss “sat Major Arthur L. 

U. M. C., serving at the 

= Barracks, Saint Thomas, Virgin 

Island, will be placed upon the retired 

list of enlisted men of the Marine Corps 
on the 30th of January, 1926. 
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TO HANS 


This letter was recently received by 
THE LEATHERNECK with a request that 
it be sent on to Hans. Here you are, 
Hans: 

States off United, 
September, da 10. 
Mine Dere Hans: 

I take me up mine ink und pen and 
rite you mit a led pencil; ve do not liff 
vere ve liffed vere ve moved. I am so 
awfully sorry since we are separated to- 
gether und wish were closer apart. Ve 
are having more vether up here than ve 
had last year. Mine dear aunt, Katrin- 
ka, is dead. She died of new monia on 
New Year’s Day, fifteen minutes in from 
of five. Her breth all leeked out. De 
doctors gave up all hopes of saving her 
ven she died. She.leaves a family of two 
boys and three cows. Dey found two 
thousand dollars all sewed up in her bus- 
tle. Dot was a lot of money to leef be- 
hind. Her sister is having the mumps 
and is having a swell time. She is near 
death’s door and de doctors think dey can 
pull her through. Hans Brinker vas also 
sick de other day. De doctors told him to 
take something so he vent down town mit 
Ikey Cohen und took his vatch. Ikey 
got him arrested und got him a lawyer. 
De lawyer took de case und de works he 
vent home mit. Mine brudder yust grad- 
uated from de cow college. He is an 
electrocution enginere und stenografter. 
He got a job in a livery stable stenograft- 
ing hay down to de horses. De other day 
he took our dog to de sawmill. De dog 
got in a fight mit a circular saw und 
lasted only vun round. Ve haff a cat 
und three chickens. De chickens lay 
eggs und de cat lays by de radiator. De 
college vas cold de other day so ve called 
up de janitor und made it hot for him. I 
am making money fast. Yesterday I 
deposited a hundred dollars und today I 
vent downtown und rote myself a check 
for a hundred dollars und deposited it so 
now I haff two hundred dollars. I am 
sending your overcoat by express. To 
save charges I cut off be buttons. You 


will find them in de inside pocket. I can 
tink of nudding more to rite. Hope dis 
finds you de same. 
Your cussin, 
FRITZ. 


P.S.—If you don’t get dis letter, rite 
und I will send you anoder. Two Times 
P. S.—I haff yust received de fife dollars 
dot I o U, but haff closed dis letter und 
can’t get it in. F. 





Him: Gee, I’m only a small pebble in 
your life. 

Her: Then why not become a little 
boulder? 





Grrt: I understand you sell black la- 
dies’ hose. 

CLERK: Oh, sure. 
body. 


We'll sell to every- 





Oh, ‘yes, I’m in the newspaper profes- 
sion now. 
Do you sell many in a day? 





Co-ED (at football game): Oh, dear, 
what terrible seats we have. We can’t 
hear a word the players are saying to 
each other. 





“How’d youse guys know we was co- 
eds?”—College Life. 
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THE QUALITY RAZOR OF THE WORLD 


The Highest Rank 
in the Marine Corps 





If Razors rated a rank in the Corps, 
the Gillette would be a Major General. 
A distinction that is only won through 
sheer merit and quality of performance. 















This distinction in the Gillette and the 
Genuine Gillette Blade is well known to 
millions of men, in and out of the Service. 
Some of them are your Mess-mates. Ask 
them—How they like their Gillette 
shaves. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
Boston, U.S. A. 





Gillette 


SAFETY=<<@i RAZOR 





SPECIALLY PRICED AT POST EXCHANGES 











BOOKSELLERS, ENGRAVERS AND STATIONERS 
NEW YORK 
BRENTANO’S 


PARIS 


F and Twelfth Streets 








Washington 
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PARRIS ISLAND BOXING AND 
OTHER NEWS 


(Continued from Page 22) 


it go at that. Verner met Conway on 
Christmas Day in Savannah, and on the 
same card with the Tenner-Speaks go. 
Although the fight went all the way of 
the ten rounds, Conway didn’t hit Verner 
two good wallops during the whole go, 
while the Marine hit at will. The deci- 
sion was an easy one for Verner. The 
only injury suffered by the Marine was 
a dislocated thumb, which incidentally, 
prevented him from meeting Judge Horn- 
ing in Savannah on New Year’s Day. 


In view of Verner’s unusual success in 
such a short period, “Poppa” Boone had 
decreed that his protege shall rest until 
after the first of the year, when it is 
planned to have Verner invade Florida, 
and in fact, any other place where they 
boast of a middleweight in his class. 


Parris Island opened its basketball sea- 
son January 8 with a three-game series 
with the Charleston Marines. Parris 
Island won all three games easily, and 
with a determined and decisive play that 
left little doubt in the minds of the large 
crowd that attended each game that the 
Island Post, although starting late, will 
be among the topnotchers in service bas- 
ketball. 


The Charleston cagemen, playing their 
fifth, sixth and seventh games, were com- 
pletely outclassed in play and power, but 
carried on a tremendous struggle at all 
times during the three games. The great 
Shumway, although he could not get past 
the strong defense of Wood, powerful 
guard of the island quint, got a bead on 
the hanger from long range a number of 
times, and did much of the scoring for 
the visitors. He played through the first 
two games and half of the third. 


In the first game of the series (score, 
42 to 16, P. I.). Shumway accounted for 
four ringers, Powers two, and Weegar 
two. For Parris Island, “Whizbang” 
Jimmy Levy, star halfback of the 1925 
football aggregation, and probably one 
of the best basketball forwards in service 
basketball, ran up a total of nine baskets. 
Peters, Grissom, Pierce, Phillips and Jor- 
don, also from the grid squad, accounted 
for four, four, one, one and one, respec- 
tively. Wood rang up the other one. 


Although hotly contested, there was not 
one foul registered during the entire 
game. Both the first and second strings 
of the island aggregation played during 
the game, while Coach Thomas, of the 
Charleston men, made only three substi- 
tutions. 


The score for the second game, 37 to 
16, was the result of the Charleston 
Leathernecks tightening up on the de- 
fense. Levy found the circle after three 
seconds of play, but thereafter Larson’s 
men found Charleston territory harder 
going. The first half netted them a total 
of six goals, and Charleston two. Early 
in the second half Peters, flashy end of 
P. I.’s grid squad, started the fireworks 
by making one a minute for three min- 
utes. During the half he registered six, 
as many as the visiting team. Grissom 
rang up four and Levy another. Wetja 
found the circle for two foul goals, and 
Levy one. Charleston tried for foul goal 
five times, and P. I. nine. 


Starting his second string in the last 
game of the series, Coach Larson re- 
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placed them with the “strong men” after 
twelve minutes of play. But that period 
gave Charleston a lead that was for a 
time alarming to the Island rooters. The 
end of the first half found the score 12 to 
10 in favor of Charleston. It was the 
first time in the series that the Charles- 
ton floormen had boosted their figures 
above those of the Island quint, and their 
confidence was unbounded. 


The first string, however, accomplished 
a speedy comeback, and soon placed the 
seoring in favor of P. I. Levey located 
the loop for five ringers, Grissom for two, 
and Peters, Wood and Wetja for one 
each. The final score of 30 to 17, in favor 
of Parris Island, gave the Charleston 
team the highest score so far this season 
for them, and P. I. the lowest of the 
series. Numerous substitutions: were 
made on both teams, and the play was 
fast and thrilling every minute. 


Parris Island’s 1926 basketball squad 
will undoubtedly be as great, if not 
greater, than the 1925 organization. 
Wetja, captain of last year’s quintet, and 
Levey, this year’s newly-elected captain, 
are the only two post veterans on this 
year’s squad, but Coach Larson is fortu- 
nate in having a wealth of new material, 
and promises that his basketball team will 
rank with the ’25 football squad. 


Levey, cool, impassive and speedy, will 
be a captain that will keep his men step- 
ping to keep up with the pace he sets for 
them; Grissom and Miller, at the pivot, 
are both experts at getting the tossup. 
Grissom seems to have a perfect judg- 
ment of the ball’s motion, and an instinct 
to pass in the proper direction. 


Peters, at forward, seems to have an 
almost perfect bead on tke basket, and 
finds the “hole” from seemingly impos- 
sible angles. Wood and Wetja, at the 
guard positions, form a pretty-nearly- 
perfect combination. Wood, of fine phy- 
sique, is a stone wall of defense, and 
Wetja, a master dribbler and pivoter, 
seldom fails to bring the ball back from 
enemy territory, and displays real ability 
in long-range shooting. The outlook for 
a successful cecson is britht. 


“Bob” McCracken, crack snapperback 
of the Parris Island football squad of 
1925, has been elected by his teammates 
as captain of the 1926 aggregation. The 
selection of McCracken to lead the Parris 
Island gridmen this fall was announced 
Sunday by Gen. Harry Lee, post com- 
mandant, between halves of the Parris 
Island - Charleston Marine basketball 
game. 


McCracken is in his first year of serv- 
ice, and it is already rumored that a rec- 
ommendation for Officers’ Training School 
is in the offing. He played in every game 
with the Parris Islanders last fall, and 
made a fine record in the center berth. 
He is over six feet tall, weighs 185 
pounds, and is of fine physique. A grad- 
uate of St. John’s School, Salina, Kan., he 
was captain of the football squad there 
during his senior year. 


In congratulating McCracken, General 
Lee promised him and his team his sup- 
port during the coming season. The com- 
mandant also shook hands with and con- 
gratulated twenty-five members of the 
1925 squad, to whom he presented the 
block “M” sweaters. The General had 
nicknames for each player as he pre- 
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sented the coveted prize, and was long 
and loudly cheered by the capacity throng 
which filled the post gym. It was con- 
sistent that the basketball team, made 
up mostly of grid men, should go back 
into the game and win when the score 
was slightly against them, thus ending 
the three-game series with three wins. 


The players who received the sweaters 
are the following: Lieutenant Larson, 
coach; Lieutenant Baylis, manager; Gris- 
som, Norton, Eldridge, assistant coaches; 
Crooker, Smith, Ransom, Cobb, Jordon, 
Kimbrough, Petrie, Gotko, Levey, Wetja, 
Stroupe, Peters, Jones, Phillips, Davis, 
Miller, McCracken, Pierce and Whitfield. 


Commissioned officers of Parris Island 
will be represented in the Interpost Bas- 
ketball League, it has been announced by 
Head Coach Larson. There are many 
former college players among the officers, 
and it is expected that they will produce 
a team that will end the season near or on 
top of the League. 


With the League now in working order, 
members of the post enjoy a game every 
day. There are eight teams represented, 
members of which are showing an intense 
interest and enthusiasm, making the 
games at once fast, thrilling and humor- 
ous. The League is composed of the fol- 
lowing teams: Headquarters Detach- 
ment, Main. Station; Service Company; 
Naval Hospital; Receiving Barracks; 
Headquarters Detachment, Training Sta- 
tion; Field Music Detachment; Rifle 
Range Detachment, and Commissioned 
Officers. 


THE Dope (at this writing) 


TEAM G W. 4L. Pts. 
S 3 f ae 2 1 1 50 
*§ 4 ae 1 1 0 25 
a 2 0 2 17 
ee Ee, canes © 0 0 0 

|. aoe 1 0 1 23 
[a 1 1 0 21 
Nav. Hos. ....... 1 1 0 24 
Com. Offs. ...... © 0 0 0 





BALLADS OF A BACHELOR 


Oh. yes, I’ve thought of marrying, 
I’ve thought of it a lot; 
Because I’ve thought so much of it 
Is just why I have not. 
—Judge. 





INSPECTOR: Got away, has he? Did 
you guard all the entrances? 

CONSTABLE: Yes, we think he must 
’ave left by one of the exits!—Passing 
Show. 


Ho: Why does Professor Dobbs look 
so down in the mouth? 
Hum: Poor fellow, he had an unfor- 
tunate love affair. 
“Unfortunate love affair?” 
“Yeah—got married.” 
—Alabama Rammer Jammer. 








Fup: My uncle has addressed half the 
people in the United States. 

FLAP: He must be a wonderful orator. 

“Oh, no, he mails catalogs for Sears- 
Roebuck.”—Alabama Rammer Jammer. 





GuEst: So you had difficulty in finding 
me, eh? Didn’t your master describe me? 

CHAUFFEUR: Yes, sir, but there are so 
many gentlemen with red noses.—Humor- 
ist. 
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RATED MARINES 
WE SOLICIT YOUR CREDIT JEWELRY BUSINESS 
A WATCH LET US HELP YOU SAVE 
‘*Wear While Paying”’ 


Diamonds—Easy Terms 
We import our Diamonds direct from the Dia- 


ely 
A DIAMOND RING eae 





Your choice of Guaranteed American Watches, 
on Easy Terms. Illinois, Elgin, Howard, Hamil- 
ton, Waltham, ete. The world’s best makes for mond Cutter in Amsterdam, permitting an 
men and women. Newest styles at most reason- unusual saving, which is passed on to you. 

able prices. And you wear THE NAVY STORE—SCHNEER’S 


-} while paying as you get ZS 


116 a Gen ae Se. Gan. Opp. Child’s, Norfolk, Va. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN DEALING WITH NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Pay a Little Each Month 
You can afford to get one for yourself, your best 


girl, mother or sister, because you will never miss 
chneers the money by our unique plan. 


Write for Our Catalogue 





Write for Our 
Catalogue 
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MODEL LUNCH 


Best Meals in Southeast 


SERVICE TO 
SERVICE MEN 


OPEN 
ALL NIGHT 


Opposite Marine Barracks 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








DUPONT TIRE SHOP 


THE COMMISSARY TIRES SALES STORE 
2002 M STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Phone Franklin 4286 
We have supplied the Q. M. C. Commissary with standard makes 
of tires, tubes and accessories since 1922. 
All men of the service are entitled to our Commissary prices. 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 











Rice & Duval, Inc. 


IMPORTING 
TAILORS 


509 Fifth Ave., New York 


We Specialize in Uniforms for 
Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps Officers 


Washington, D. C., Sales Office 


Westory Bldg., 14th and F Sts. N. W. 

















SNO-WHITE 


A perfect preparation for renewing 
the freshness and beauty of dress 
White Belts, for Canvas Shoes, etc. 
The unique advantages cf Sno-White are that 
it ts easy to apply . gives immediate and per 
fect results, and when applied cannot 
rub off or soil other clothing 


Price 25 Cents 


Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 
Cor. 8th and I Sts. S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


PucvBiin = tet Bain 


WHITE DRESS 
BELT 


The only full quality white leather belt 
being offered the Marine Corps. Made 
from one solid piece of Genuine Cordo- 
world over. Satisfaction guaranteed van, scientifically bleached snow white. 
or money refunded. When ordering, Fits regulation plate buckle. State ex- 
state exact waist measurement over act waist measurement over blouse 
blouse. when ordering. 


$3.75 


2° SEND $1.00 WITH ORDER; BALANCE ©. O. D. a 


GARRISON 
BELT 


Made from Genuine Shell Cordovan. 


Smooth “glass” finish. Solid brass 
buckle. No finer military belt the 


$3.00 











HABANIX LEATHER PRODUCTS CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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Without cost or obligation please explain how | can qualify for the position, or in the subject before which | have marked an X 


eG 


Concrete Builder Certified Public Accountant 
Structural Engineer TRAFFIC MANAGER 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Cost Accountant 
Sheet-Metal Worker | Commercial Law 

lextile Overseer or Superintendent | GOOD ENGLISH 
CHEMIST Common School Subjects 
Pharmacy CIVIL SERVICE 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT Railway Mail Clerk 
SALESMANSHIP AUTOMOBILES 
ADVERTISING Mathematics 

Show-Card and Sign Pointing Navigation 

Railroad Positions | AGRICULTURE 
ILLUSTRATING Poultry Raising 
Cartooning Airplane Engines 
PRIVATE SECRETARY Spanish 

Business Correspondent Banking 
BOOKKEEPER 


Stenographer and Typist 


-LECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Slectric Lighting and Railways 
Slectric Wiring 

elegraph Engineer 
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| } Telephone Work 
} 
} 
| 
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1ECHANICAL ENGINEER 
fechanical Draftsman 
lachine Shop Practice 
oolmaker 
vas Engine Operating 
} CIVIL ENGINEER 
| Surveying and Mapping 
|} MINE FOREMAN or ENGINEER 
| STATIONARY ENGINEER 
| Marine Engineer 
} ARCHITECT 
| Contractor and Builder 
| Architectural Draftsman 
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FOV CARED LED TLL TELE 


Montreal, Canada 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
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